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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermended. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—— 

NHE most important event of the week happened in Parliament 
T on Tuesday, and it would not be surprising if its importance 
seems to grow continually for good or ill with the lapse of time. On 
that day the Prime Minister enjoyed in the House of Commons what 
his supporters have described as “‘ a great Parliamentary success.” 
He had to relieve the Government of responsibility and blame for 
the long-drawn-out controversy about the relations of the Govern- 
ment and the Higher Command. In the outcome the House without 
a division or seriously contesting the main points made by the Prime 
Minister accepted the Government explanation. But throughout 
the debate there was an undercurrent of intense dissatisfaction, not 
to say indignation, at the manner in which the Government have 
allowed their policy, either by direct inspiration or by clumsiness, 
to become inextricably entangled with Press manceuvres. 








From every part of the House of Commons criticism came with 
regard to this last matter. In particular, mention must be made of 
the fine protest by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who has perhaps never 
spoken with greater force, sincerity, and effect. The reasons which 
weighed with the House of Commons in accepting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
explanations were, we imagine, that on the question of setting up 
the Versailles Council the Government alone must decide, and that 
another change of Government at this moment would make a bad 
impression abroad. We have shown elsewhere that the real issue 
between the Government and Sir William Robertson was whether 
there should or should not be a divided military control within the 
British Empire. The scheme, as such, to secure unity among the 
Allies by means of the Versailles Council is now universally accepted. 
Criticism can concern itself only with the military side of the Council. 
Here the French seem to have preserved their own internal unity, 
while Great Britain, on the pretext that Versailles is a long way from 
London, has sacrificed hers. In agreeing to that part of the scheme 
which affects the military advisers of our Government the House 
of Commons took a great responsibility. 


All that patriotic men can do now is to help to make the scheme 
work as well as possible. There must be no sticking of pins into the 
Government. Criticism must confine itself to what may be called 
constructive adaptations as time passes. But though the Govern- 
ment have safely weathered this storm, there can be no doubt that 
many unpleasant memories remain, and the Prime Minister will 
make a great mistake if he confuses the reasons which induced the 
House of Commons to accept his statement with a general approval 
of his recent methods. The more or less open alliance of the Govern- 
ment with two or three powerful owners of newspapers, who mobilize 
their paper forces in accordance with an obviously preconcerted plan, 
cannot possibly continue without the Government being in constant 
peril. Government by the Press has sometimes been attempted in 
this country, but it has never approached such a degree of reality as 
lately. After a close inspection of this utterly illogical, undesirable, 
and disagreeable thing, the nation does not want it, and in future, we 
venture to say, will not want Governments which sanction it. 


logic. 





Tt was officially announced last Saturday that the Government 
had accepted with much regret Sir William Robertson’s resignation 
of his post as Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Sir William 
Robertson at once informed the Press that he had not resigned. 
The official statement said that the extension of the functions 
of the British military representative at Versailles necessitated a 
limitation of the special powers exercised by the Chief of the General 
Staff under the Order in Council of January 27th, 1916. Sir William 
Robertson had been offered his choice between the Versailles post 
and the Whitehall post under the new conditions, and had declined 
both. Sir Henry Wilson had been appointed his successor as 
Chief of the General Staff. It was announced on Monday that 
Sir William Roberteon had been offered and had accepted the 
Eastern Command. On Tuesday it was stated that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had been nominated as our military representative at 
Versailles, very largely on the recommendation of Sir Douglas Haig, 
under whom he has served for a long time, 


Mr. Lloyd George gave his reasons for parting with Sir William 
Robertson in the House of Commons on Tuesday. He asked at 
the outset that the matter should be treated as a question of policy 
and not of personalities. The Government had found to their 
regret that the retention of Sir William Robertson was incom- 
patible with the policy on which they had decided in common with 
the Allies at Versailles, to promote greater concentration and unity 
of effort in view of the enemy’s increased strength in the West. 
The Allies were fully agreed as to the policy of an inter-Allied 
authority with executive powers. The only difference was as to 
how the central authority should be constituted. The French 
and British General Staffs had proposed a Council of the Chiefs of 
Staff, but the proposal was rejected, mainly because the executive 
body must be in continuous session and ready to act instantly, 
and also because the British and Italian Chiefs of Staff could not 
be in two places at once. 


When the Conference, Mr. Lloyd George continued, met next 
day, each Government suggested the arrangement which has been 
adopted. The American delegate put the case for it with irresistible 
Sir William Robertson did not say that he thought it un- 
workable or dangerous, and Sir Douglas Haig expressed his readiness 
to work under the new scheme. The British Military Adviser at 
Versailles would be a member of the Army Council. He would 
be in constant communication with the Chief of the General Staff, 
but he would be “absolutely free and unfettered in the advice 
he gave” as Military Adviser. He would have “the powers 
necessary to enable him to fulfil the duties imposed upon him by 
the recent Versailles decision.”” On the other hand, the Chief of 
the General Staff would have the powers pertaining to the office 
up to—but not since—the appointment of Sir William Robertson. 
He would accompany Ministers to meetings of the Supreme War 
Council as their adviser. He would be entitled to consult the 
Military Advisers at Versailles. If there were any differences of 
opinion at Versailles or between Versailles and the commanders in 
the field, the Governments would decide, and our Government 
would act upon the advice of the Chief of the General Staff. 


As Versailles had become the more important centre for decision, 
Mr. Lloyd George went on, he offered the post to Sir William Robert- 
son. He then found that the General objected on military grounds 
to the new policy and would not go to Versailles. Sir William 
Robertson also refused to remain in his old post with diminished 
powers. He suggested that the Military Adviser at Versailles 
should be his deputy. The Government rejected this plan, partly 
because it would place too great responsibility on a subordinate, 
partly because it would put us in an inferior position as compared 
to France, whose Chief of Staff, General Foch, is also the French 
Military Adviser on the Versailles Council. Mr. Lloyd George 
paid a handsome, though belated, tribute to Sir William Robertson’s 
* great capacity and great strength of character,” and to his “ great 
public spirit ” in accepting a command inadequate to his position, 
and said that he had parted from him on friendly terms and 
with very deep regret. Mr. Lloyd George admitted that there 
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were still great practical difficulties to be overcome. “ You have 
to reconcile the unity of the Allies with the unity of the Army.” 
If the House accepted the plan for uniting the Allies, the Govern- 
ment would do their utmost to maintain the efficiency of the Army. 


Trust and confidence among the Allies, Mr. Lloyd George. con- 
cluded, were the very soul of victory. Suspicion and distrust 
must be discouraged. We were faced with terrible realities, and 
the Government’s sole purpose was to mobilize our whole concen- 
trated strength to meet an enemy encouraged by the Russian collapse. 
The Government must know that night whether the House approved 
of the new policy. If it did not, he would quit office with but one 
regret, that he had not had greater strength and greater ability 
to place at the disposal of his country in its gravest hour. 


Mr. Asquith, who followed, expressed the general feeling that 
Mr. Lloyd George might have made his speech a week earlier, and 
thus answered the questions as to the Versailles Council and Sir 
William Robertson which he evaded on the first night of the Session. 
Mr. Asquith reminded the House that he had been denounced as a 
sort of Bolo by the Government organs in the Press. for putting 
these questions, to which the Prime Minister had now replied with 
a welcome increase of explicitness and lucidity. Mr. Asquith 
also recalled the fact that Mr. Lloyd George had left the House 
under the impression that Sir William Robertson and the Army 
Council concurred in the new policy. He obtained Mr. Lloyd 
George’s confirmation of the unofficial statement that America 
would not participate in the political conferences at Versailles, 
except through an observer who would report the proceedings to 
Washington. The question as to the best way of representing us at 
the Supreme War Council was, Mr. Asquith said, one of military 
efficiency, of which the soldiers were better judges than the poli- 
ticians. We ought not to have “ two Kings of Brentford, with a 
nebulous indeterminate line of demarcation between their respective 
functions and authorities.” If the Chief of the General Staff must 
be the supreme military adviser to the Government, as Mr. Lloyd 
George had admitted, then the British Military Adviser at Versailles 
should be his subordinate and his deputy. 


Mr. Asquith went on to express in plain terms the public dis- 
quietude caused, not merely by the enforced retirement of both 
Lord Jellicoe and Sir William Robertson, but still more by the fact 
that in each case the retirement was preceded by “a hostile Press 
campaign, virulent and unscrupulous.” Mr. Asquith was doubtful 
whether the public would find adequate compensation for such 
losses in the fact that Lord Derby remained at the War Office and 
that Lord Beaverbrook had been entrusted with the conduct of 
our propaganda at home. Mr. Asquith reminded the House that 
he had done nothing to embarrass the Government in prosecuting 
the war, but it was the duty of Parliament not to refrain from 
criticism, ‘‘ at once animated and restrained by patriotic anxieties.” 


Mr. Chamberlain in a very able speech reinforced Mr. Asquith’s 
protest against these malevolent Press campaigns. The Government 
ought to protect the men serving under them, and to give them an 
unambiguous support. At the same time high officers were under a 
similar obligation. ‘ Although it is painful to me to say it, the War 
Office does not observe the obligations of secrecy as faithfully, as 
completely, as every other office of which I have had experience.” 
Ministers had caused suspicion by being intimately associated 
with great newspaper proprietors. ‘‘ As long as you have the owner 
of a newspaper as a member of your Administration, you will be 
held responsible for what he writes in that newspaper.” The Govern- 
ment would never have proper authority until they severed that 
connexion with the Press. If they did not, “this lurking suspicion, 
these ambiguous, double, and incompatible obligations, will slowly 
sap their strength and destroy the Government.” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Derby stated that, 
after strongly advocating Sir William Robertson’s claims, he had 
offered to resign, but had agreed to retain office, at the request of 
the Prime Minister. Lord Curzon disclaimed all knowledge of the 
“alleged confidential relationships” between Lord Northoliffe 
and the Government. With regard to the Versailles Council, Lord 
Curzon admitted frankly that “ to a certain extent it might be said 
to be a system of divided control,” but the division of authority 
would be less serious than it would be if the British Military Adviser 
at Versailles had to refer every question to Whitehall. Sir William 
Robertson had declined to remain with the General Staff because 
“he could not accept responsibility for executive action which 
was not his own.” Sir Douglas Haig’s position was unaflected. 
“The only difference was that the military authorities in Paris 
would have at their disposal troops from the Allied forces which 
in certain contingencies they could either add to the British forces 
in France or send anywhere that they might be required.” 





The Western Front has become still more agitated during the 
past week, and the trench raids on both sides have increased in 
number and importance. The French, whose Champagne raid of 
February 13th ended with the retention of the trenches overrun, 
repeated the manauvre on the Lorraine front on Wednesday 
penetrating deeply on a wide front into the enemy lines near Monoel 
and taking over four hundred prisoners. The air-fighting hag 
assumed large proportions. Between last Saturday and Tuesday 
fifty enemy machines were destroyed, while we lost only twelve, 
From last Sunday onwards our airmen made repeated raids into 
Germany, bombing Tréves three times within thirty-six hours and 
Thionville thrice in three days, besides attacking the railway station 
and factories at Pirmasens. Our naval airmen have continued daily 
to pay their attentions to Zeebrugge and the aerodromes in Flanders, 


General Allenby, having opened railway communications between 
Cairo and Jerusalem, began a new offensive on Thursday week, 
when he advanced fortwo miles in the hills on either side of Mukhmas, 
the old Michmash, eleven miles north-east of Jerusalem. (Qn 
Tuesday he made a further advance on a front of fifteen miles to 
the east of Jerusalem, and secured all his objectives to a depth of 
two miles before nightfall. On Wednesday he pushed on to within 
four miles of Jericho, at the foot of the pass commanded by the 
heights that he was attacking. When Jericho is occupied, the 
Turks will presumably have to evacuate the country west of the 
Lower Jordan and the Dead Sea. 


Very early on the morning of Friday week a flotilla of ten large 
enemy destroyers suddenly attacked our Dover Patrol. A trawler 
and eight drifters on outpost duty were at the moment engaged 
in hunting an enemy submarine. The little vessels could make 
no effective resistance, and all but one were sunk in a few minutes. 
The enemy destroyers then turned and went home before our 
destroyers could come up. They made no serious attempt to 
interfere with our cross-Channel communications, and thus achieved 
nothing of military importance. Just after midnight on Friday 
week an enemy submarine fired a few shells into Dover, killing 
a child and wounding seven persons. 


Ten large British merchantmen over 1,600 tons were sunk by 
mine or torpedo last week, as compared with thirteen in the previous 
week. We also lost three smaller vessels, as against six the week 
before, and one fishing-boat. Seven other vessels were attacked 
but eseaped. 


It was stated in the House of Commons on Tuesday that two 
hundred British merchant ships over 1,600 tons were completed 
last year, with a total tonnage of 1,067,696. During the year our 
net loss of large ships was five hundred and ninety-eight, the equiva- 
lent of one-fifth of our tonnage in 1916. However, the reduction 
in the cargoes imported was only one-fiftieth. In the last three 
months fifty-four large ships, including twelve standard ships, 
were completed, with a total tonnage of 301,715. It may be noted 
that during that period, ending with January, we lost one hundred 
and forty-seven large ships. Our shipbuilding yards are still 
unable to replace the ships that are torpedoed, though their output 
is increasing amd our losses are diminishing. 


Enemy airmen, favoured by the moonlight, attacked London 
on the nights of last Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. Six machines 
came up the Thames on Saturday; one crossed the defences, 
dropping a few bombs in the eastern outskirts and one in the south- 
west district. Eleven people were killed and four injured. On 
Sunday six or seven machines came by the same route; again 
only one machine penetrated the curtain of shells, and flew across 
London from the south-east to the north-west, dropping bombs. 
Nineteen persons were killed and thirty-four injured. On Monday 
night the raiders crossed the Essex coast, but all were turned back 
by our anti-aircraft defences, without doing any harm. A raid on 
Dover last Saturday night, an hour after the first attack on London, 
was beaten off, and one of the raiders was driven down into the sea. 


The Petrograd Anarchists have prostrated themselves at the 
feet of the German Emperor, after vowing that they would never 
do so, and have declared their readiness to accept a German peace 
with annexations and with indemnities. M. Trotsky had broken 
off the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk on February 10th, declaring 
that Russia would cease from war but would not make peace. 
Germany announced that she would interpret this as giving notice 
to end the armistice on February 18th. At noon on Monday the 
German armies began to advance on a wide front from Riga south- 
ward to Kovel, whence they were “ called by the Ukraine to help 
in their heavy struggle against the Great Russians.” They occupied 
Dvinsk with little resistance and Luck without fighting, and 
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continued their march eastward. M. Trotsky, after a futile protest 
by wireless, announced to the world on Monday evening that the 
Anarchist Council was “ forced formally to declare its willingness 
to sign a peace” upon the conditions dictated by the enemy— 
conditions which include the cession of Poland, Lithuania, and 
Courland and a war indemnity of £300,000,000. His Commander- 
in-Chief ordered his troops to organize “‘ massed pourparlers”? with 
the German troops, and to propose that they should refrain from 
fighting, but to offer “ every possible resistance ” if they refused. 


The exposure of Bolshevik folly and treachery is now complete. 
The Anarchists first destroyed the Russian Army, and then sought 
by wild talk about the “ Social Revolution ” to bluff the masters 
of many legions. When their threats failed, they proposed to offer 
a passive resistance. But they had not the moral courage of the 
Quakers, for the enemy’s advance terrified them into agreeing to 
concede his full terms. It remains to be seen whether Germany 
will not now raise the price. Russia lies at her mercy. The policy 
of seeking peace by negotiation has been given a full trial by the 
Petrograd fanatics and it has failed utterly. Russia will now suffer 
far more than if she had not deserted the Allies. 





Bolo Pasha, after a long trial before a Paris Court-Martial, was on 
Thursday week condemned to death for treason. It was conclusively 
proved that he had had dealings with the enemy in Switzerland 
and America as well as in France, and that he had received 
11,000,000 francs from Germany, partly through the ex-Khedive 
in Switzerland, partly through German-American banks by arrange- 
ment with Count Bernstorff. The clever rogue probably duped his 
German paymasters very much as he had duped many honest 
men and confiding women in the course of his career. Much of the 
German money was doubtless spent on Bolo’s private pleasures. 
But Germany’s purpose was served if any part of the Bolo millions 
helped to finance the traitorous Pacificism which M. Clemenceau 
and the French nation are resolved to extirpate at all costs. Bolo’s 
condemnation is a mere prelude to a series of trials. The latest 
prominent personage to be arrested is Senator Charles Humbert, 
the proprietor of the Paris Journal, which was to be bought in 
German interests. 


The Belgian Court of Appeal last week instituted a prosecution 
of the few Belgian traitors in German pay who have constituted 
themselves the ‘‘ Council of Flanders.”” Two of the men were 
arrested as revolutionaries. The German authorities thereupon 
arrested three out of the four Judges and sent them to Germany. 
The Judges of the other Courts and the Bar then declared a sym- 
pathetic strike. The ‘‘ Council of Flanders” is a German device 
for dividing the Flemish-speaking Belgians from the French- 
speaking Walloons, in the hope that the Flemings would attach 
themselves to the German cause. It is a vain hope, for, though 
there was a good deal of rivalry between the Flemings and the 
Walloons before the war, the whole Belgian people is at one in 
loathing the Germans and all their works. 


Lord Rhondda announced last Saturday that the scheme of meat- 
rationing to be applied in London and the Home Counties from 
Monday next would be extended to the whole of Great Britain—but 
not Ireland—by Lady Day. In some country districts rationing 
will begin early in March. The extension was inevitable if 
inequalities of distribution and difficulties as to boundaries were to 
be overcome. We have no doubt that people will soon aceustom 
themselves to the rather complex plan adopted, provided always 
that the Food Controller maintains a sufficient supply of meat and 
does not reduce the production by fixing the prices too low. 


Lord Northcliffe has been appointed Director of Propaganda in 
Enemy Countries. He has explained that he will direct the work, 
already begun, of disseminating full reports of important speeches 
and statements of war aims among the enemy peoples. He will con- 
tinue to manage the London headquarters of the British War Mission 
to America, Mr. Bonar Law, when questioned on Monday, professed 
ignorance concerning Lord Northcliffe’s appointment, but expressed 
confident belief that the Prime Minister knew of it. 


The British Government have been obliged to threaten reprisals 
for Germany’s recent condemnation of two British airmen to 
penal servitude for the “crime” of dropping educational leaflets 
upon enemy territory. Signor Luigi Barzini, special correspondent 
of the Corriere della Sera, has no difficulty in showing that of this 
particular “ crime” Germany should be an excellent judge. It is 
perpetrated systematically, in Italian territory, by the air-delivery 
of picture-postcards, newspapers, pamphlets, manifestoes, and 
even books. Sometimes Italian soldiers are thus advised that 





peace is at hand, and that they should imitate the example of the 
Russians. Again, they are warned that American assistance 
means ultimate slavery for Italy and France. The Austrians 
even provide “telegrams” from Washington to prove American 
insincerity. These messages from the air range from friendliness 
to insult ; Italy is told she is a beggar, on the verge of bankruptcy. 
This bombardment by words helps to expound the German mind 
to Italian soldiers, and provides light and amusing literature for 
the men in the trenches. Germany’s condemnation of her own 
practice as a “crime” on our airmen’s part throws no new light 
on the German mind. The all-rightness of any German act, and 
the all-wickedness of any non-German act, is a fundamental belief, 
not weakened in any way even if the acts happen to be identical. 





We greatly regret to record that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
Ambassador to the United States, died suddenly at Ottawa on 
February 14th while returning to England on leave. He was 
fifty-eight. When he went to Washington as Ambassador in 1913 
he carried thither a wide and varied experience of men and affairs, 
and throughout the earlier years of the world-war there was need 
of all his native tact and acquired resourcefulness. Against the 
German menace he was forearmed. As clearly as Lord Roberts, 
he had descried it from afar, realizing to the full that the momentous 
issues at stake must imply a grim and prolonged struggle. During 
two and a half years of American neutrality his task was not less 
anxious than it was arduous and incessant. That America “ came 
in,” without even the threat of any breach of Anglo-American 
friendship during these many months of strain and occasional 
controversy, is the highest compliment to Sir Cecil’s experience, 
tact, and patience. His work was done when America entered the 
War of Liberation. Many friends in many parts of the world 
must deeply regret that he was not spared to enjoy the leisure which 
he had so thoroughly earned. As a diplomatist and as a friend 
he had the essential qualities of sincerity and wide human sym- 
pathies, and his wit enlivened his wisdom and his patriotism. 


The Prince of Wales, with all fit and proper solemnities, took the 
oath and his seat as a Peer of the Realm in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. His “supporters” were the Duke of Beaufort and the 
Duke of Somerset. Many Peers and Peeresses were in attendance, 
and Queen Mary, Princess Mary, and Princess Victoria witnessed 
the ceremony from the Royal box in the gallery of the House. The 
proceedings had several points of interest. We may set down first 
the sympathy with which the nation has followed the recent 
career of the Prince of Wales, since the bursting of the war-cloud 
laid upon him new duties and responsibilities. Like so many others 
of his equals in age, he has grown suddenly into manhood, and played 
his part as a soldier, eager only to serve his country. Secondly, 
the ceremony itself was brilliant and stately, highly picturesque, and 
of an old-world dignity. In the Prince’s bearing there was noted 
“a slight but pleasing trace of awe.” Then the incident had its 
historic interest. It had not occurred for fifty-five years. In 1863 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII.) had as sup- 
porters the Duke of Newcastle and the Duke of Cambridge. King 
George did not enter the House of Lords as Prince of Wales; he 
was introduced as Duke of York in 1892, with his father and the 
Duke of Connaught as supporters. On Tuesday the Prince followed 
the example of his grandfather, by returning to the House after the 
ceremony, and taking a seat on the cross-benches, 


Colonel Repington, the military critic, and Mr. Gwynne, the 
editor, of the Morning Post, were each fined £100 at Bow Street 
on Thursday for writing and publishing on February 11th an article 
on the Versailles Council. The defendants gave notice to appeal. 
At the time of writing we have not seen a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, but it would seem that the defendants were convicted not 
so much on the charge of giving information to the enemy as on 
that of having disregarded a ruling of the Press Bureau. We need 
hardly say that it would be absurd to accuse a journal with the high 
and independent standing of the Morning Post of .consciously 
assisting the enemy, and the editor’s chief offence was apparently 
a tactical blunder in voluntarily submitting the article to the 
Censor, and then publishing it in an altered form without the Censor’s 
permission, Although it has been stated by Lord Curzon that 
there was no case for a prosecution of Mr. Lovat Fraser for his 
attack on the Higher Command several weeks ago in an article 
which was not submitted to the Censor, we cannot help feeling that 
to prosecute the Morning Post and to do nothing in regard to the 
Northcliffe Press, which began this scurrilous campaign, is opposed 
to all propriety and common-sense. 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917, 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


TOPICS 


THE MEANING OF UNITY. 


ca any person begins to consider the momentous 
debate which took place in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday about the Versailles Council and the Higher 
Command he would do well to fix in his mind the words with 
which the Prime Minister opened his statement. Mr. Lloyd 
George said: “I hope that whatever is said to-day will be 
treated as a question of polioy and not of personalities.” 
There has indeed been far too free a use of “ personalities ” 
at the cost of obscuring the critical, and perhaps decisive, 
uestions of military policy which have just been laid before 
the country. The Prime Minister has stood for one line of 
military policy and Sir William Robertson for another. 
Between these two policies there was no possibility of recon- 
ciliation. They differed far too widely for that. How 
strongly Sir William Robertson felt about Mr. Lloyd George's 
olicy is proved by the fact that, though he was offered the 
ighest posts which the War Cabinet have to offer under 
the new scheme of administration, he felt it his duty finall 
and without hesitation to decline them both. He did this 
because he believed that the new scheme is unworkable— 
or if that be too strong a word to use, that at all events it 
is a very bad substitute for the old one, and introduces all 
kinds of complications which had not previously existed, 
thus diminishing the power of the Army to make war with 
good effect. If the situation could be expressed in a single 
sentence, it would be fair to say that Sir William Robertson 
thinks that the unity of military control at home is a 
sacrificed to that military unity of the Allies which we a 
desire. 

Every one who appreciates Sir William Robertson’s splendid 
record in an administrative capacity, and remembers his well- 
earned reputation for strategical insight, will understand that 
the fact that Mr. Lloyd George has parted with such an adviser 
is a very serious matter, ps see at this time. Before we go 
any further, however, let us say that the governing fact of the 
situation is that the House of Commons decided to accept the 
Prime Minister’s policy and to reject Sir William Robertson’s. 
It did this with its eyes open and after a plain statement of the 
case. Whatever may be said in criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ambiguity and reticence in the previous week, it cannot be 
complained that on Tuesday he withheld any of the material 
facts necessary for judgment. With those facts in mind, the 
House of Commons accepted the responsibility of recording its 
opinion that the Prime Minister’s policy must be adopted 
in place of Sir William Robertson’s. This being so, any 
man would be wantonly taking on his shoulders an equally 
grave responsibility if he tried to interpose difficulties in the 
way of the Government. The only thing to be done nowis to 
try to extract from the new scheme of joint internal military 
control—for we cannot help regarding it as such—the best 

ssible results in the fighting which the Army will undertake 
in a daily increasing degree as the spring advances. 

In speculating whether the Prime Minister or Sir William 
Robertson was likely to be the wiser military adviser, one has 
only the past to go upon. It is impossible to forget the past, 
and it is very salutary and necessary to bear it in mind, though 
one may still ardently hope that Mr. Lloyd George may - 
handsomely justified of his schemes. The parting of the ways 
between the Prime Minister and Sir William Robertson, so far 
as the public knew, was reached when Mr. Lloyd George 
delivered his memorable Paris speech. He represented the 
strategy of the West—that is to say, the strategy of Sir 
William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig—as that of battering 
one’s head og an impenetrable barrier. He showed that 
his own mind was captivated by visions of easy conquest in 
other parts of Europe. He contrasted with the strategy of 
Westernism, for instance, a glowing picture drawn by some 
American war correspondent of what might have been attained 
by a British advance across the Carso to Trieste, and so into 
Austria. A great many people—and, we are sure, the 
majority of soldiers—with all the will in the world to discover 
better strategical plans than those which we have hitherto 
adopted, find it difficult to believe that it is possible to run 
faster round the outside of a circle than round the inside. For 
it must be remembered that the Germans are always on the 
inside of the circle. We may move our troops to some new 
point in the indulgence of the pleasant fancy that, as no enemy 
to speak of is to be found there at the moment, our men will 
have an easy and agreeable walk-over. But, after all, it takes 
tame to convey our troops to that comparatively empty 








territory. When we had conveyed them there we should find 
that the Germans, with the help of a greatly superior network of 
railways, had been able to convey mere troops thither in the 
time. Consider the special example given by Mr. Lloyd George 
—what seemed to him to be an easy opening into Austria. Quy 
armies would have had to be conveyed partly by the Mont 
Cenis route and partly by the Riviera route. As against 
these two lines, the Germans would have been served by about 
a dozen main and subsidiary railways. Again, it may be 
pointed out that we should have had to convey our armies 
through tunnels, which are extremely difficult things to repair 
if any accident should happen. A block lasting a few days 
might have disastrous results. In the abstract it might “ 
argued that a nation which has the command of the sea could 
convey a large part of its troops and supplies by water. But 
the answer to that is the obvious objection that we have no 
ships to oaeee. Of course Mr. Lloyd George when he described 
the possibilities of this British-Italian adventure was only 
- ing in retrospect of what might have been done earlier in 
the war if our strategists had had more flexible and imaginative 
minds. There can be no doubt that he must see now that plans 
which might have been possible once, however risky, are out of 
the question to-day. 

In comparison with viewy strategy, what Sir William 
Robertson has always stood for must necessarily seem plodding 
and dull; Throughout he has acted under the conviction 
that the Germans must be fought and beaten where they 
can be found in the greatest numbers. If you are going to 
annihilate your enemy, you cannot do it by going somewhere 
where he is not. Sooner or later he must be met and over. 
come. Otherwise his armies will remain in existence, and 
in default of beating them we should only occupy some 
unessential places and score what Napoleon used to call 
empty honours. These transparent principles of strategy, 
which are not set down here with any presumption to pro- 
fessional military knowledge but merely as being the axioms 
which nearly all military thinkers accept, are most necessary 
to bear in mind, for the past dangers may easily be repeated, 
and the nation be enthralled by some fanciful strategy in 
future. It may be said that the restraining power of the 
Government’s military advisers will be quite enough to 
= the adoption of wild schemes. But can we really 

e sure of this? Unfortunately the fact seems to be that 
in these days, when the country is largely being governed 
Z newspapers, public opinion is stampeded, and the opinion 
of the most accomplished and, we may add, the most honest 
soldiers is sought only for the purpose of putting into effect 
some plan which the War Cabinet, following the newspapers, 
has decided in any case to be unavoidable. The utmost 
caution and watchfulness will therefore be necessary on the 
part of all intelligent and patriotic people who intend that, 
come what may, Germany shall not be allowed to impose her 
will upon the world. Happily the nation is perfectly sound 
in its feelings and in its comprehension of the situation. 
It knows—and this is the reason why it has always trusted 
Sir William Robertson—that ultimately wars are won by the 
willingness to endure arid by the determination to make 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary. Looking back on 
the past year, the vast majority of Englishmen believe that 
the strategy of Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, 
in fighting with the shortest possible means of communication 
and in tackling the enemy where he was strongest, and in 
territory which, on his own admission, he regarded as of the 
first importance, has been thoroughly justified. There 3s, 
moreover, a belief that if that strategy had been carried out 
as was originally designed at the Council of the Allies in the 
winter of 1916, it would have been much more successful 
than it was. The British Government required Sir Douglas 
Haig to delay his plan of operations in the spring of 1917 
in order to lend support to a new idea of General Nivelle’s, 
and when the results were disappointing we were told in the 
Paris speech that the explanation of everything was the lack 
of unity amongst the Allies. Surely a plainer explanation 
was that, after unity had been reached, second thoughts 
were allowed to prevail. Further, it should be remembered 
that before that time we had never had enough men to do 
exactly what we wanted anywhere. The greatest conceivable 
unity of ideas in 1915 and 1916 would not have supplied the 
means of carrying out those ideas. 

As all the Allies have agreed to the principle of the Versailles 
Council, there is of course no possibility of going back upon 
the decision. The Council must be used for its ostensible 
purpose, and we earnestly hope that it may be successfully 
us Sir William Robertson’s objection to the constitution 
of the Council related only to one point—the division ot 
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control. According to the plan which has been adopted, there 
will be two independent executive officers in control of the 
British Army—the Chief of the Staff at home and the military 
representative at Versailles. This was what Sir William 
Robertson considered to be an unworkable plan, and for 
our part we cannot help feeling that there was the utmost 
force in his objection. So long as the Versailles Council 
had not executive functions no great principle was at stake, 
but directly it was invested with executive functions the 
vital question arose whether there was to be unity or divided 
atest Sir William Robertson argued that the Chief of 
Staff, as the principal adviser of the Government, ought to 
be responsible for all decisions taken in the name of the 
British Empire at Versailles. In other words, he demanded 
that he, as Chief of Staff, should be represented there by 
deputy when he did not himself attend the most important 
sessions. He perceived that if there were to be two 
executives, one in London and one at Versailles, their decisions 
were bound to conflict sooner or later, and that if the conflict 
came at a critical moment disaster might be the result. Lord 
Curzon explained in the House of Lords on Tuesday that 
the members of the Versailles Council “ would have at their 
disposal troops from the Allied forces which in certain 
contingencies they could either add to the British forces 
in France or send anywhere that they might be required.” 
This is an exceedingly important statement, and, so far 
as we have observed, not nearly enough attention has been 
iven to it in the discussions of the Parliamentary debate. 
For it is obvious that the success of some operation which 
is being conducted on the authority of the British Chief 
of Staff may depend entirely upon his having every available 
man at his disposal; yet under the present arrangement he 
cannot know from hour to hour whether the troops considered 
to be under the control of the authorities in France may not 
be withheld from him. 

Let it be freely acknowledged that the scheme for securing 
greater unity among the Allies has now been developed so far 
that it must be accepted and whole-heartedly worked for all 
it is worth. But this universal agreement does not, and 
cannot, affect the question how exactly it is wisest for the 
British Empire to be represented on the Versailles Council. 
France seems to have chosen an exceedingly good way. The 
French representative on the Council is also the French Chief 
of Stafi—namely, General Foch. There is no division of 
control for the French. France is indeed the true home of the 
unities, and if we shall not seem to be straying into the frivolous 
by a reference to a famous passage in Dickens, we must say 
that we are reminded of Mr. Curdle’s words about the dramatic 
unities. ‘‘ The unities, sir, are a completencss—a kind of 
universal dove-tailedness with regard to time and place—a 
sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong 
an expression.” “‘ A sort of a general oneness ” was the whole- 
some, and in our judgment indispensable, principle for which 
Sir William Robertson fought. Well, Sir William Robertson 
has failed. But even in overcoming Sir William Robertson’s 
objections by getting rid of him, we cannot say that the Govern- 
ment have secured all the desiderated “‘ dove-tailedness with 
regard to time and place,” for we learn from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech that when there is a difference of opinion between the 
rival British executives the Government will decide, and the 
Government in deciding will consult their Chief of Staff. Just 
as much time, so far as we can see, will be lost by this process 
as would have been lost by Sir William Robertson’s plan of 
being represented by a deputy in France. Towards the end 
of his speech, however, Mr. Lloyd George admitted that in 
gaining unity among the Allies the oe J of British military 
control might be lost. Here are his words :— 


“ There are friends of ours who have honest misgivings that the 
See we made might secure the unity of the first but im- 
peril the second. That would be a misfortune. If the House were to 
accept the Government’s explanation to-day, I would not regard 
itasa mandate not to take all the necessary steps compatible with 

main purposes of Allied unity to remove every legitimate cause 
of anxiety on that score.” 


These words show that there is room for changes in detail. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on the relations 

of the Government and the Press in the debate on 
Tuesday produced a deep impression, because he said with 
— sincerity what has ban in the mind of nearly everybody 
uring the recent political crisis, but had not been said by 
any one else in the debate. There may be two opinions 
about the wisdom of the Government’s new plan of military 
administration, though now that the scheme has been not 
only explained but accepted we may write as if for all 





practical purposes there were only one opinion on that 
subject ; but as to the Government’s method of introducin 
their policy there cannot possibly be two opinions. At afl 
events, we have heard only one expressed. In making his 
ge Mr. Chamberlain spoke with a deep and visible concern 
or the wise and justly rooted traditions of government in 
this country. Many watchers of his career must have noticed 
that he has grown of late in oratorical power—in the ability 
finely to make expression the servant of conviction, as it ought 
to be—but we question whether he has ever spoken with 
more effect than on Tuesday. The overwhelming arguments 
against confusing the functions of Government and the 
functions of the Press could not have been better stated. 
Mr. Lloyd George has vehemently denied that he in any way 
inspired the recent most discreditable attacks upon the 
Higher Command. That repudiation has of course been 
accepted. But the fact remains that there has been an 
extraordinary series of coincidences between the will of 
the Government and the operations of certain owners of 
newspapers who are closely allied with the Government. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has said that either the Government have 
inspired the Northcliffe Press or are at the mercy of the 
Northcliffe Press. The recent crisis was really quite unneces- 
sary. It was the result of a storm of suspicions, rumours, 
innuendoes, and cowardly attacks in the newspapers 
upon high military officers. The complaint against the Prime 
Minister, then, is not that he created this storm, but that he 
allowed it to continue and used it. The Government could 
undoubtedly have ended the storm, but the Prime Minister 
during all those anxious and perplexing days did not seriously 
say any word in support of the persons who were being 
attacked. No wonder that an unholy alliance between the 
Press and the Government was suspected. Where there is 
insufficient knowledge there is bound to be suspicion. 
Ignorance is the very breeding-ground of suspicion. “‘ Sus- 
picions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds; they 
ever fly by twilight.” 

In the proper government of any country there are certain 
functions which must never be confused; they are like 
chemical elements that cannot be mingled, and the attempt 
to combine them is bound to end in failure, if not in disaster. 
One instance is that of the administration of justice, which 
cannot be safely mingled with executive power. Wherever 
the attempt is made, the administration of justice, instead of 
being impartial, becomes a weapon of State policy. Another 
cardinal instance is that of the Fons. The duty of the Press 
is to inform the public; to lay before it all the facts which 
(in a well-known American newspaper advertisement) are 
“fit to print,” and, in the capacity of critic, to keep the 
public on the alert against negligence, stupidity, and corrup- 
tion in the rulers of the nation. Its part may be compared 
with that of a watchdog which barks in order to warn. What 
the Press cannot and must not do is to try to rule the country. 
Unhappily that is precisely what a powerful part of the Press 
has been trying to do during a considerable period of the war, 
and never more ostentatiously than during the past three 
weeks, 

At this moment there are three great Press proprietors— 
Lord Northcliffe, Lord Rothermere, and Lord Beaverbrook— 
holding official posts. However much they may try not to 
be misled by the divided interests of their double capacity, 
they would be superhuman if they did not fail. The 
situation is a hotbed of suspicion, and therefore a source 
of constant weakness to the Government. We say this 
as much in the interests of Mr. Lloyd George himself as in 
those of the kind of government which we desire to see 
restored. Mr. Chamberlain demanded that the Prime 
Minister should rid himself of his Press connexions. This 
could be done perfectly well without any personal affront to 
the newspaper proprietors concerned, because the Prime 
Minister could justly explain that in relieving them of their 
offices he was acting in what had been proved to be the public 
interest. There would be no reflection on their official 
services, which, for all we know, may have more than fulfilled 
the expectations of the Prime Minister. The only reason 
which could prevent Mr. Lloyd George from acting boldly in 
this matter would be his fear of offending the Press. We do 
not imagine, however, that his courage would be unequal to 
the task. But if he should hesitate he may be perfectly 
sure of this—that the one unwise way to deal with the Press 
is to show that you are afraid of it. The man who continually 
surrenders to Press criticism because he is too frightened to 
resist is like the man who pays ever-increasing sums of money 
to a blackmailer instead of handing the blackmailer over to 
the police. 
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THE SLAV BORDERLANDS. 


Sheer fanatics at Petrograd who have sought peace by 
throving away their arms and speaking with the 
enemy in the gate have had a rude surprise. Germany, 
after declaring that, if M. Trotsky would not make peace, he 
should have war, announced that the armistice would end 
at noon on Monday. At the appointed hour the enemy 
troops were set in motion. One army crossed the Dvina 
without resistance and occupied Dvinsk. Another, further 
south, advanced from Kovel, “called by the Ukraine to 
help in their heavy struggle against the Great Russians.” 
For M. Trotsky is only a Pacificist where the enemy is 
concerned. He will fight with all the weapons of civilized 
and uncivilized man against his fellow-countrymen in the 
Ukraine or the Don Valley, or against the Poles, the Finns, or 
the Rumanians, but he will not, he says, lift a finger against 
the German invaders, the representa ives of military auto- 
cracy. The duty of staying the German armies devolves, 
he says, on the German proletariat ; for his own part, he is 
fully occupied in spreading anarchy through what was Russia. 
M. Trotsky, in face of an invasion that he evidently did not 
expect, has first blustered and then collapsed. On Monday 
evening, as soon as he heard of the German advance, he in- 
formed the world by wireless that he was ready to sign a 
German peace on the terms dictated at Brest-Litovsk. The 
Anarchists, whose watchword, borrowed from German 
Socialism, was ‘‘ Peace without annexations or indemnities,” 
professed themselves ready to let the German War Lord 
annex the Baltic Provinces ani Poland and to pay him 
£300,000,000 for his trouble. What they will do if 
the Germans decline to stop we shall not try to predict, 
for it is unprofitable to speculate on the ways of lunatics 
temporarily possessed of power. The immediate sufferers 
will be the Slav borderlands, the fringe of Slav peoples inter- 
vening between Germany and Russia proper, of whom the 
greatest is the Polish race. The ruling military faction in 
Germany has always cast a covetous eye on these great 
territories, and it sees in the collapse of Russia the ae 
awaited opportunity for annexations in the East. The 
amiable visionaries who see peace where there is no peace 
hailed the German and Austrian declarations at Brest-Litovsk 
in favour of the right of self-determination of peoples as a 
beneficent formula which was obstructed in its application 
only by the middle-class scepticism of the Allied Governments. 
But the Pacificists had barely ceased applauding when the 
Central Powers announced that “ self-determination”’ had 
already been exercised by Courland, Lithuania, and Poland, 
which had decided to join themselves to Germany, or, in 
other words, must be considered to have been annexed by 
her. After a few weeks more of talk, the Russian delegates 
were informed that the Ukraine must be regarded as inde- 
pendent, and that a Peace Treaty binding her to Germany 
and Austria had been signed and would be upheld. The 
Anarchists protested in vigorous terms, and declared that, 
so far as they were concerned, the war was finished and the 
Russian Army would be disbanded. This put a new and 
irresistible temptation before the German military clique. 
They saw the other border provinces of Russia lying helpless 
at their feet, and could not refrain from seizing them. A 
pretext was easily found in the preposterous brutality of the 
Anarchists, whose hand was against every man, and who 
were laying waste the whole country in the name of the 
Social Revolution. The Germans, as self-styled apostles 
of order, are on their way to occupy Livonia and Esthonia, 
and perhaps Petrograd. Germany would not utter a word of 
protest when her Turkish ally was slaughtering Armenians 
by the hundred thousand. But her heart bleeds for the 
oppressed Ukrainians, whom she is to assist in the defence 
of their country by occupying it for herself. The Slav border- 
lands from the Baltic to the Black Sea will thus become a 
vast German dependency. 

Before this programme is realized, we may be sure that 
the Poles will have something to say in the matter. Poland 
was for ages the bulwark both of European civilization against 
the Tartar barbarism of the East and of Slav institutions 
against the German advance from the West. She was forcibly 
broken up and divided among her neighbours in the eighteenth 
century, but she still lives and cannot be ignored. Western 
Europe hears little about Poland and pays too scanty regard 
to her, partly because Russian Poland is in enemy hands, 
and partly, we fear, because the Poles are too busy in con- 
tending with one another to present a clear-cut case to 
the world. If the existence of many political parties is a 
sign of national vigour, Poland should have unbounded 








potentialities, for no nation is more plagued wit i 

Whenever one Polish party sets forth ". ~ se dts pry e 
consideration of the Allies, two or three other Polish parties 
denounce the programme as unrepresentative and unauthor. 
ized, and it has thus become difficult for the outer world to 
find out the true wishes of the Polish people. We can, how- 
ever, safely affirm that the Poles are agreed in desiring inde- 
pendence, though they differ widely as to the form of their 
future government. The Austrian Poles have been dazzled 
by a scheme for uniting Russian Poland and Austrian Galicia 
under the Austrian Emperor or an Archduke, which would 
at any rate keep the hated Prussian at arm’s-length. The 
Russian Poles have shown a preference for a separate Kingdom 
or a Republic, unconnected either with Austria or With 
Prussia. As for the Prussian Poles, in Posen and West 
Prussia, they have not been allowed to express their senti- 
ments since the war began; but as they had for many years 
been engaged in resisting the efforts of Prussia to Germanize 
them, they need not be suspected of cherishing any deep 
regard for their rulers. While the Tsardom endured, the 
Germans could always appeal to the intense anti-Russian 
feeling of the Poles, and could suggest with some plausibility 
that the arbitrary misgovernment of the Tsar was on the whole 
worse than the methodical tyranny of the German Emperor. 
But now that Russia no longer blocks the way to Polish 
freedom, for the Bolshevik attempt to dragoon the Poles 
cannot succeed, the German Poles are freed from their dilemma, 
and can look without misgiving towards a reunion with their 
kinsmen across the old border. For a time, while Russia 
was still an enemy to be feared, the Central Powers trifled 
with the idea of Polish independence. They set up a Regency 
in the late autumn of 1916, and gave nominal powers to a 
shadowy Polish Government while all real authority remained 
with the German Military Governor. The Regency was of 
course restricted to Russian Poland. Neither Germany nor 
Austria showed any willingness to surrender her Polish 
provinces, so that the Polish race might be reunited. The 
Russian Revolution changed the situation. Russia, once 
the persecutor, had now become the ardent advocate of 
nationality. The Allies, free from the embarrassment of 
their connexion with the Tsar, were able to express their 
sympathy with Polish aspirations. Mr. Bonar Law in the 
House of Commons on April 25th last welcomed the Polish 
Proclamation of the Russian Provisional Government, and 
promised British help to the Poles in striving for unity in a 
strong and independent State. The latest statements of 
Allied war aims have all included declarations in favour of 
Polish freedom, for, as the Russian Proclamation said, “ the 
creation of an independent Polish State would be a sure 
guarantee of durable peace in Europe.” But it remained 
for the Poles themselves to show their determination to achieve 
unity. The occasion seems to have come with the Ukraine 
Peace Treaty, in which a portion of Russian Poland is ceded 
to the new Republic. This malevolent bargain, to be followed, 
it is reported, by the annexation of Western Poland as far as 
the factory district of Lodz to Prussia, has roused the Polish 
national spirit from its apparent torpor. The favourite 
German policy of sowing mistrust between neighbours has of 
course been followed in the Ukraine Treaty, and the Poles, 
if they are wise, will concentrate their indignation on the 
real culprits and not on the inexpert Ukrainians whom the 
enemy entrapped. The resignation of the Polish Government 
and of the Austrian Military Governor, himself a Pole, showed 
at once how deeply the Polish nobility resented this new 
partition of their country. We hear further of general 
strikes at Warsaw, and also at Cracow and Lemberg, to 
demonstrate the strength of popular hostility among the 
Poles to this cynical bartering away of Polish soil. It 
is announced that the Ukraine Treaty has actually 
been revised, and that the Ukraine’s claim to a slice of 
Poland will be reconsidered. But the Poles will not forget 
the contempt displayed for their national rights. The 
German Press exhibits its fear of the consequences by re- 
suming the violent attacks on the Poles, which used to fill its 
columns daily before the war, and we may be sure that its 
illwill is reciprocated. But we have yet to see whether the 
Poles will attempt to revolt against their masters. Great 
numbers of the Russian Poles have been drafted into Germany 
to work in the mines and munition factories, and the old 
Polish Legions that for long occupied a neutral position as 
between the Germans and the Russians have, it is believed, 
been wholly or partly disbanded. But the Polish Legions 
formerly in the Russian service, who have been fighting 
with the Anarchists near Mohileff, might form a nucleus for 
an insurrectionary movement which would cause the enemy 
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some uneasiness. If a revolt were once ‘begun, it might 
spread to Galicia, where the Poles are notoriously disaffected, 
and in that case the position of the Austrian Government 
would be distinctly uncomfortable, because they do not 
sympathize with the anti-Polish policy now clearly adopted 
by their masterful ally. At any rate, even if the Poles do 
not try to win their freedom in the only possible way, it is 
something to the good that they will now be more closely 
united against the Germans than they have been since the 
war began. The Polish question, the future of twenty-five 
million people, remains to perplex the enemy. 

For the world at large Germany’s dealings with the Slav 
peoples on her borders afford a new and final proof of the 
true nature of her designs. Her statesmen are profuse in 
‘ous assurances that she is only waging a war of self-defence, 


sd they deceive a few among us who are honestly _—— 
or who are willing to be deceived. But her Generals, who 


really control German policy, are out for conquest, and they 
will not surrender an inch of their gains until they are forced 
to do so by overwhelming defeat in the field. If we were 
to make peace to-day with Germany, flushed with pride over 
her diplomatic and military triumphs, we should have to 
accept her control of the vast Slav lands stretching across 
Eastern Europe to the Black Sea. To say nothing of Turkey, 
a Germany that commanded the Russian wheat-lands and the 
Black Sea trade would be in an extremely strong position, 
and many millions of Slavs, instead of exercising the right 
of self-determination, would have to toil for their German 
overlords. This prospect may not alarm the self-sufficient 
Pacificist, but it must fill all serious people with the gravest 
concern. For if Germany after a century and a quarter 
has failed to content her Polish subjects in Posen, it is im- 
probable that she would be able to give an acceptable govern- 
ment to the vastly greater Slav populations over whom she 
is now acquiring dominion. She will have to hold them down 
by force, increasing her Army for the purpose. But Germany 
is prepared to face these risks, in return for the privilege of 
recruiting vast numbers of Slavs to swell her forces for the 
next war that the German General Staff is confidently antici- 
pating. When Russia recovers her sanity, she will naturally 
endeavour to regain her lost provinces, a new Alsace-Lorraine 
on a far greater scale in Eastern Europe. In short, if Germany 
succeeds in her designs on the Slav borderlands, we can 
see nothing before Europe but a vista of lasting war. A 
“righteous peace,” in the Pacificist jargon, concluded on this 
basis, would mean a repetition at an early date of the struggle 
which we all fervently hope may be the last of its kind. It 
is useless to blind ourselves to the facts. Unless the Slav 
peoples gain their freedom and independence, whether in 
what was Russia or in modern Austria-Hungary, we can have 
no lasting peace, and a peace that will not endure would be 
worse than futile. The one road to a real peace lies through 
victory. We can only help Poland and her Slav neighbours 
by continuing the war. The future of the Polish race and 
every other great question at issue will be settled on the 
battlefields of France and Flanders. 





BANK AMALGAMATIONS. 


io several months past the country has been hearing 
of bank amalgamations, and the last of the series is 
apparently the most important. The London City and 
Midland has effected an amalgamation with the London 
Joint Stock Bank. The joint total of deposits in the two 
banks is put at the enormous figure of £280,000,000, which 
is largely in excess of that reached by any of the other 
recent amalgamations. Of the two banks thus amalga- 
mated, the London City and Midland is of course by far the 
moreimportant. It is itself the result of a somewhat rapid 
growth and series of amalgamations under the very enterprising 
leadership of Sir Edward Holden, and for a long time past has 
held the premier position in the City so far as aggregate 
deposits are concerned. Indeed, one is inclined to suspect 
that the action of this bank in taking to its bosom the London 
Joint Stock Bank is possibly inspired by a desire still to keep 
this financial leadership. This aspect of the matter, however, 
18 One of passing importance, and may be solely due to the 
personality of the head of the London City and Midland. 
hatever may be the cause of these amalgamations, 
they appear to have created some uneasiness in certain 
ancial circles, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has recently announced that he proposes to appoint a 
Committee composed of bankers, merchants, and manu- 
acturers to report to him whether there is any ground 
for the intervention of the State. There is a primd-facie 





case for the appointment of such a Committee, and, provided 
that its members command general respect by their admitted 
competence, their inquiries ought to supply the means for 
forming a well-balanced judgment. The matter is obviously 
not a simple one. In the main the tendency to amalga- 
mations, or at any rate towards growth in size, is a common 
phenomenon of nearly all forms of industry in the present day. 
The time for the little master, whether in weaving, in engineer- 
ing, in banking, or in the other principal industries of the 
country, has gone by. Big organizations are more economical 
because what are known as the “overhead charges” are less 
per unit of production. From this law there is no general 
means of escape. It is true, on the other hand, that even in 
communities where the biggest organizations flourish, as in 
the United States, there is often room left for some small 
organizations underneath. We see examples of that in 
London to-day, where, though multiple-shops in peace time 
expand their business week by week, the little trader still serves 
a useful function, especially in the back-streets, because there 
he can supply the wants of customers who live from hand to 
mouth. But if his customers adopted the habit of regulating 
their lives on more prudential principles, so that they could 
deal either with Co-operative Stores or with multiple-shops, 
his business would be gone. He survives, on the smallest scale, 
only to meet by an uneconomical method the uneconomical 
demand of a portion of the community. 

As regards banking in particular, the progress towards 
size has gone on, so far as can be ascertained, almost pari 
passu with the growth in the size of other forms of the business. 
There are many people who imagine that in an ideal past— 
date not precisely fixed—every country town was served 
by a private banker who was familiar with the wants of 
individual traders from personal knowledge, and was able 
to give them ample credit because he knew their honesty and 
the character of their business. As a matter of fact, many 
English towns have never boasted a private banker at all, 
and never attained to the convenience of any kind of bank 
until one of the larger joint stock banking companies estab- 
lished a branch there. The absorption of small private banks 
into large joint stock banks was an inevitable process. The 
simple reason is that every banker lives by lending money, 
but no banker can afford to lend more than a certain propor- 
tion of his deposits, however great his faith in his customer, 
for by doing so he would run the risk of not being able to 
meet the demands of his depositors for the return of their 
cash. Consequently the small private banker can only 
flourish where business continues on a very small scale. As 
businesses expand their demand for capital, bankers must 
expand their organization providing it, and therefore the small 
bank must go. Up to this point there is practically universal 
agreement, except among those few sentimentalists, if we 
may call them so, who would like to recall the small country 
bank as they would equally like to recall the handloom 
weaver. 

A different question arises when banking institutions already 
large, already provided with numerous branches both in 
London and the provinces, proceed to amalgamate into still 
larger units. It may be that this process, in spite of the pace 
at which it has recently been proceeding, has even yet not gone 
beyond what we may call the natural economic limits, and 
that each amalgamation of the last few months could be 
justified as a sound financial step. In many cases it is to be 
noticed that the amalgamations have been based on geo- 
graphical considerations. A big London bank, A, has been 
anxious to get a foothold in a district of England largely con- 
trolled by another London bank, B. To effect this object, A 
forms a combination with a provincial bank, F, serving the 
same district. But it is inevitable that the public, looking on 
from outside and seeing tens of millions growing to hundreds 
of millions, should begin to feel some alarm lest a handful of 
City financiers should finally succeed in establishing a complete 
banking monopoly. It is, however, by no means clear that 
even if such a monopoly were achieved the banking facilities 
offered to the public would differ very greatly from those 
offered now. Bankers certainly compete with one another for 
business, but the competition is limited by the requirements 
of prudence, and by the necessity of fixing rates charged for 
advances with due regard to the general rate determined by 
the general demand for and supply of money. If an actual 
monopoly were established, the owners of that monopoly could 
only make an income for themselves by lending money, and 
the attempt to exact extortionate terms would have the effect 
of driving away business—perhaps to a foreign capital. 

But we are as yet a long way off anything like a banking mono- 
poly, and it must be remembered that the trading community 
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does not consist of impotent pawns at the mercy of autocratic 
bankers. On the contrary, the people by whom bankers live 
are many of them very big men, quite capable of taking care 
of themselves, and if they found that bankers were combining 
to fleece them they would quickly proceed to organize some 
new system of providing credit for themselves. An analogous 
case is that of shipping insurance. Most shipowners insure 
with persons who make a business of underwriting, but some 
large firms fing it more profitable to have their own insurance 
department within the firm itself and to underwrite their own 
ships. That a system of this kind could be adopted for general 
trade may be inferred from the action of the Co-operative 
Societies. These steadily progressive bodies, after first 
creating a good many years ago their own Wholesale Society 
so as to be able to divide among themselves the profits of whole- 
sale trading, as their individual members divide the profits of 
retail trading, have since proceeded to create their own 
Banking Department, an organization which finances the 
different Co-operative Societies and divides the profit of the 
procedure among them. Groups of manufacturers and traders 
if put to it could probably quickly form a bank of their own on 
similar lines. 

For these reasons, we think the public will be wise not to be 
seared by the few big figures recently published by bankers 
competing for financial supremacy. The commercial com- 
munity is quite able to take care of itself. Indeed, the only 
real danger to be anticipated is that the State Socialists, ever 
on the watch for some new cry, will use these amalgamations 
as a plea for demanding State banking. The only kind of 
State banking yet adopted in this country is that of the Post 
Office Savings Banks. This is worked on such a grossly 
expensive system that when Consols are high, and consequently 
the rate of interest obtained on investments low, the State bank 
is running at a loss, and has to be subsidized by the general 
taxpayer. When Consols are low, and the rate of interest 
therefore relatively high, the working shows a small profit, but 
simultaneously the assets are enormously less than the liabili- 
ties, so that the balance-sheet if presented by an ordinary 
banker would spell bankruptcy. This is the model apparently 
which our State Socialists wish us to copy. 








CHILDREN AND THE NAVY. 


HAVE seen small but promising riots started in foreign 

places, as far apart as Vigo and Jerusalem, by children, 
with the hearty co-operation of British Blues. They are generally 
begun by our sailors’ characteristic affection for children. The Blue 
will do anything, pay anything, risk anything for the amusement 
of children. He lands from his ship some three hundred strong, 
and having “ lushed himself up with a couple of nice pints ” at the 
nearest drinking-shop, sets out into the town in front of him in 
search of adventure. He gathers in his wake as he goes a mixed 
collection of juvenile followers, at whom he beams every now and 
again. His “ tail” is of all races, as the colour question forms no 
bar to his affection. He usually selects the principal street of the 
town he is visiting for the scene of a sporting athletic meeting. 
Sending a pal on a hundred yards ahead, he lines the children up, 
waves some coppers in front of them, and points to the finishing- 
post, which is standing grinning in the centre of the street. The 
result of the starting signal is a mad stampede of black or brown or 
yellow atoms hurling themselves along with grinning faces towards 
their goal, who encourages them with loud and hardly decorous 
cries. An old Sheikh riding along on his white donkey at the side of 
the road is awakened from his day-dreams, to find himself the centre 
of a human avalanche. Foot-passengers, a minute ago creeping 
along in the merciless noonday sun, are galvanized into life, and 
very disgusted life at that, while the authors of the riot stand hot 
but happy distributing coppers to the winners, or, for the matter 
of that, to any particular small ones who take their fancy. They 
are quite unmoved by the flood of burning invective and the varied 
gesticulations of the local police, who are convinced that the whole 
thing is the beginning of a revolutionary rising. 

Our men are moved on to fresh fields, but the throng of small and 
panting humanity goes with them, growing as it goes. So it is every- 
where the sailor lands. I have set out from Corfu with ninety men 
in twenty cabs, and when we have reached the Kaiser’s one-time 
palace, the Achilleion, about eight miles out, I have found that I 
am the Director and General Manager of a troop of ninety men 
and close on forty children, while looking back down the hill we 
have just ascended I see a cloud of dust heralding the approach 
of more children for whom there was no possible accommodation 
in the cabs. They spent the day with us always! The officers are 
,he same as the men in this respect. I remember one messmate of 





mine (God rest his soul! he lies with other brave men jin the 
‘Defence’ off Jutland) who had the most wonderful affection for 
children. If we arrived at some town, perhaps on the coast of Asia 
Minor, he would be ashore the first day nosing about, and the next 
day we were entertaining his finds to a children’s party on board, 
There were the children of the Consul, the children of a Wesleyan 
missionary, the children of some business men—anything small and 
fairly white that he had found in his trip round. The Lower Deck 
were, as usual, delighted to help. Private Tomkins, R.M.L1 
offered himself as clown; the Boatswain’s mate and his familiar, 
rigged the amusements ; the Captain, most human and lovable of 
men, Offered his after cabin for tea; and two o’clock would find the 
officers and ship’s company watching for the picket-boat to come 
alongside with its cargo of small shrill-voiced people. What sport 
those parties were! The shouts of laughter, the brightening of those 
small faces tried by the Eastern heat, the whir of the coal-basket 
on the stretched wire as it carried its enthusiastic occupants to the 
mat at the stern, still dwell in my memory, and I still see the 
quiet figure of old C.B. as he wandered round looking for any little 
one left out of the general fun. Good old C.B. ! he’s left us, but 
there must have been rejoicing in the Courts of Heaven when tho 
children saw him enter the gates! 

I remember one incident which had to do with a children’s party 
that tickled me immensely. We were one of three ships of a Cruiser 
Squadron lying off a certain foreign port celebrating our King’s 
birthday, and it was arranged that each ship should give a seni. 
children’s party to see the ships on the afternoon of the day and 
have a dance afterwards. No special invitations were given, but 
the Consul was told that any of his people who came down to the 
Quay would be taken off in ships’ boats. Our picket-boat went off 
in charge of Mr. Simmonds, a Snotty of Don Juan proclivities, with 
a wonderful taste in fancy waistcoats, and a very fertile brain. He 
came back an hour after with a collection of the nicest bits of goods, 
as the Ward-Room said, that they had seen for some time, and it 
was agreed that if all A was inhabited by denizens of this sort 
a week was not nearly long enough to stay. I knew better, as the 
Coxswain of the picket-boat, one Petty Officer Veale, had told me 
the secret. “’E’s ’ot stuff is our Mr. Simmonds. I’ve seen him get 
to work before.” (I trembled with a desire to ask for the previous 
history of our Mr. Simmonds as known to P.O. Veale.) “ We gets 
first to the landing-stage, and finds a crowd of women and children 
a-waiting there. Our young feller-me-lad ’ops out as bold as brass 
and runs ’is eye over ’em like a gypsy with an ’oss. ‘ Ho,’ says’e, 
‘ going up to a little bit of seventeen with a small sister in tow, 
both extra nice to look at, ‘ you’re in our party, I believe ; will 
yer get into the boat, Miss ?’ and sure enough they did. *E does 
that with every bit he fancies, until our old boat was like abeauty 
competition at the Devonport "Ippodrome. As we shoves off and 
leaves the other boats to get the remains, the young buster turn: 
to me and says as cool as ice : ‘Ow do yer like my ’Areem, Veale ? 
Well, I was that took aback that I well-nigh ran down a boat unde: 
sail that come across me bows.” 

Those were the piping days of peace, when the cruises were 
yachting trips and the ships blazed with light. They did notsound 
off “‘ Darken ship!” then directly the sun showed signs of setting. 
Still, war time has not managed to extinguish the sailors’ eternal 
love for children. Our big Naval Establishments ashore carry 
on the tradition. There are Naval Orphanages in our big ports, 
and there the Navy, headed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Port 
and backed up by their brethren of the Royal Corps, try hard to 
spoil the children. The officers’ children are not left out, either. 

It was only the other day that I saw the most amusing children’s 
party I have ever seen. It took place in a big white-tiled Naval 
swimming-bath in one of our ports, and the Admiral was host to 
his officers’ children. A big balcony runs round the bath, and on 
this tea was laid out on little tables. There were boats on the watet, 
a fine chute, and an aerial railway. The kiddies rushed into theit 
bathing-gear, and soon were hard at races, mop-fights, &c. It was 
great sport, and the children were splendid, tumbling out of the 
boats shrieking with delight. At tea-time a funny old lady came ia 
with her son, and they were introduced as Lady Waterport and her 
son Lord W. The old lady was very deaf, and had an ear-trumpet 
down which we had toshriek. The mothers of the children elevated 
lorgnettes and sniffed at the old lady, who talked in a loud and 
raucous voice. Lord W. was in a frock-coat and top-hat (much to 
the annoyance of a very senior military officer present, who thought 
he ought to be in khaki). After tea the Admiral asked Lady W. 
if she would kindly give away the prizes, and armed her gallantly 
to the table. The prizes were in course of being given away whet 
some of Lady W.’s remarks to the children excited surprise. For 
instance, it is not usual for the prize-giver to present a little girl 
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voice: ““ There’s a nice pair of boots for you, my dear,”’ or. to a little 


boy receiving the same prize : “There, my son, is a packet of safety 
razors.” Still, this was uncommented on, until a loud knocking on 
the big doors at the end of the baths intruded itself. The Admiral 
told his coxswain to have the noise stopped at once, but in stalked 
a huge policeman, who spoke to the Admiral privately, and then 
demanded the right to search Lord W., whom he suspected of being 
aspy. After a struggle documents were found on Lord W., and he 
started to run, followed by his mother shouting “ Rudolph! my poor 
Rudolph!” Round the baths they went. Lord W. slid down the 
chute, followed by his sporting mother, the policeman, and attendant 
ofiieers and matelots. Amid the shrieks of the excited children, 
Lord and Lady W., half drowned, were pulled out and carried off 
on stretchers. The children still talk of it. 

Does all this seem very childish to you? So it is, but it is by 
childishness like this that the Navy keeps her perennial youthful- 
ness. War, which has separated her from all that is young and 
fresh, has only made her understanding and sympathy with children 
greater, and she does her best to take the shadow of the war from 
those younglives. The sailor manis the grimmest of men when he is 
on his job and the work is in front of him, but, thank God! he is a 
child among children still when he is off duty. Bisa. 





“DW.” 

YOT long ago, in America, I came across a young housewife 

LN of a peculiarly thrifty turn of mind. The child of wealthy 
parents, she had married very young, as the custom is in that 
most charming and bewildering of countries, and had chosen a lad 
of her own age, the son of a millionaire. With the extraordinary 
foresight and wisdom which, coupled with passionate family 
aftection, make of Americans the best parents in the world, it had been 
decided that the young couple would benefit most by “ making 
good” by their own efforts, as their parents themselves had done. 
Therefore the tiny household was a very straitened one, and the 
child-bride, for all her inherited sound common-sense, found that 
her chief difficulty lay in curbing her fixed habit of purchasing 
forthwith everything that seemed appropriate and desirable 
for her house and person. So to her elaborate and minute 
accounts she added another, with the heading “ D.W.I.” Curiosity 
led me to ask, and her to explain, that the mysterious letters stood 
for “ Do Without It.”” Under this head she scrupulously enumerated 
most of the “little things * which, day after day, a woman appears 
to need every time she walks along the pavements. These “little 
things” run away with a good deal of money, and each time the 
“need” cropped up it wag severely scrutinized and mercilessly 
handled, so that, in an astonishingly large number of cases, that 
particular requirement could be triumphantly met by a little home 
management, or resolutely put aside: the pot of pink azaleas so 
ardently desired, the trip to New York with shopping intentions, 
that “cunning” but costly chintz which would have so adorned 
the porch rockers. The cushion covers must be washed instead of 
renewed ; that muslin collar, even, could be produced with an hour’s 
stitching, instead of costing a dollar and a half. Even the “ extra” 
library books at five cents a time were struck off and proudly entered 
up under “ D.W.L,”’ which at the end of a month totalled up to a 
most respectable credit balance of money unspent. 
Such a campaign is now incumbent on every one of us—not only 
in our wardrobes, but on the larder and storeroom shelves ; indeed, 
in every life path trodden by each of us. What can we write up 
under “D.W.1.”? Numberless luxuries have already gone—things 
we ate and drank simply because they were there, and which, now, 
we do not miss at all. But there are still, in every life, I venture to 
say, certain outlays which could be pared away, to the end of con- 
serving money and food for the nation. I suppose that very few 
women still indulge themselves with “early tea”—nine o’clock 
office precludes that for most ; but if there are any, they will surely 
let it go, and enter it up, noticing gladly, as they cast this dear 
—* the milk saved for some weakly child, at the end of a 
month. 


Tobacco has to get to England in ships; the fashioning of 
it into cigarettes uses hands that might be employed on national 
work; and were it not for the smokers, the inconvenient shortage 
of matches might be greatly relieved. 

What about five o'clock tea? It can be done without; as a 
routine meal it is unknown in America, and its indulgence there is 
far more @ concession to custom, especially English custom, than a 


Tecognized need of daily life. Still, we have weighty evidence 
that it has a high value for working girls, and for working men too. 
Show me the office mantelpiece that has not an empty cup on it 
about five-thirty p.m. ! They lunch early and lightly, and quite 
Tecently it was definitely stated by a trustworthy firm that formerly 





almost all the errors in the day’s work had occurred between the 
hours of five and seven, and that this work weariness and staleness 
had latterly been entirely avoided by a cup of tea all round. There- 
fore let the tea remain—but for workers only. 

What about beer? The ground is almost too sacred to tip-toe 
on ; there is some mysterious supernatural uplift about beer, which 
makes the subject too holy for ordinary handling. Oxygen is a mere 
wayside adjunct, no more powerful than the scent of honeysuckle, 
compared with the life-giving and life-sustaining properties of beer. 
After all, it makes our Working Man What He Is . . ._ there 
is no. more to say. Still, there are limits, even to elixirs, and if the 
third or fourth glass could be resolutely put under “ D.W.L” there 
would be quite a fat parcel of bread and sugar saved for the children. 

What about pet dogs? Of course, we would all share our last 
crust with a faithful and beloved dog, and the lady with seventeen 
small dogs and amazing quantities of milk and meat to feed them 
on will become historical, and bring gaiety into our grandchildren’s 
schoolrooms, on which account we will forgive her ; but there can be 
no substantial reason for the present-day breeding of lapdogs, 
whose diet has to be more carefully considered than that of the 
working woman’s baby. Obviously, they are being deliberately 
bred ; there is hardly a women’s paper which does not advertise 
numbers of highly priced puppies, only a few weeks or months old, 
and there are several shop-windows in London full of these luxuries, 
purposely brought into being with the object of coaxing out of 
women’s pockets money sorely needed for the nation. 

What about gorgeous hand-made silken cushions, splendid ribbons 
at two and three pounds a yard, and expensive soaps, scents, and 
powders ? Heaven forbid that we should walk with shiny noses and 
untended persons because we are at war, but the most highly priced 
things are by no means, intrinsically, the best, and the perfumes at 
fifteen shillings a bottle and soaps at four shillings a cake ought to find 
their way under “ D.W.1.” ‘That they still find ready purchasers 
is quite certain ; a few moments spent by the busy counters is con- 
vineing proof. 

Let Everywoman, when she enters the great department shops, 
mentally clutch her “ D.W.L.” account, and, for her soul’s comfort, 
jot down every unnecessary purchase resisted ; before long she wil! 
find herself the possessor of more than one “ D.W.I.”’ War Bond ! 

ConsTANCE LARYMORE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

FOOD HOARDING ORDER 1917. 

[To tHe Eprron or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—There have been so many prosecutions during the last few 
months under this Order that many householders who are accus 
tomed to, and still, maintain a full store cupboard have been very 
uneasy and find considerable difficulty in ascertaining whether or 
not they are committing an offence under this Order. Though this 
Order is very short, and copies are easily obtainable, it might 
be advantageous, before discussing what stores of food do contra- 
vene the Order, to lay down what may safely be retained. By 
Section 4 of the Order the following classes of food are expressly 
excluded: (a) Articles of food acquired or held in the ordinary 
course of business by any producer, dealer, or manufacturer. 
(b) Any home-produced or home-made article of food in the posses- 
sion of the producer or maker, or the materials reasonably neces- 
sary in the ordinary course for such production. 

The first sub-section requires no explanation, but under the 
second some very nice cases may arise. It is clear that, however 
much home-made jam a man may have, he commits no offence. 
He could therefore, provided he could get it, hoard a very large 
quantity of sugar, and would be quite safe if he made jam of it 
before he were discovered. So much is clear. Now we have to 
consider his position if his house were searched and his sugar 
found before he had had time to make his jam. To what extent 
would this section avail him? Sugar is obviously included in the 
“ materials necessary in the ordinary course for the production ” 
of jam. The amount of jam that may be made is in no way 
limited. So long, therefore, as he can prove this sugar is reason- 
ably necessary for the manufacture of jam it does not come within 
the scope of this Order. Further, it is very interesting to notice 
that this section, presumably owing to some oversight of the drafts- 
man of the Order, does not provide that the materials need be 
used for the purpose of making the home-made article of food. 
So long, therefore, as it can be proved that the materials are 
reasonably necessary for the manufacture of any quantity of home- 
made jam, they can be retained and used for any purpose. 

If this doctrine be correct, and I have tried hard to detect a 
flaw in the chain, so far as it affects certain articles, this Order 
is a dead letter. Sugar, we have seen, can be brought without its 
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scope. Flour, oats, and in these days even potatoes, on the same 
grounds can be stored in any quantity on the plea that they are 
reasonably necessary for manufacturing home-made bread, malt 
and barley for home-made beer; in fact, a good housewife could 
probably extend this principle to cover any article of food. The 
only necessity is that the material must undergo such a change 
if it be manufactured into the article that it be no longer recog- 
nizable. And observe the beauty of the situation. So long as the 
material is reasonably necessary in the production of the home- 
made article, you may hoard any amount of it you please, and 
use your hoard for any purpose you please, provided that by 
doing so you do not fall foul of the Wheat, Rice, and Rye, or Ice. 
Cream, or any similar Order. 

To deal with those articles that cannot come under this excep- 
tion. What is the position of any one holding a large supply of 
these articles? Of course, if the store were purchased before 
April 9th, 1917, the Order does not apply, unless that store had 
been maintained intact by subsequent purchases, when it would 
undoubtedly be a hoard. I can find nothing in the Order that can 
in any way be said to support the alleged official view that any- 
thing in excess of a fortnight’s or three weeks’ supply is a hoard. 
The Order forbids the acquisition of any article of food so that 
the quantity of such article exceeds the quantity required for 
ordinary use and consumption in the household or establishment. 
There is no word of a fortnight’s supply, not even the blessed word 
“reasonable” that has so often been read into this Order. It 
merely states that the store must not exceed the quantity required 
for ordinary use. Now I submit that this quantity depends 
chiefly on the quantity that each person has been accustomed to 
stock. Some people buy their groceries once a quarter, or even 
once a month. If these people follow this habit, and only pur- 
chase the same amount or less than they have been in the custom 
of purchasing, I maintain they cannot be convicted of an offence 
under this Order. Let me take a concrete example to explain my 
meaning. A for the last few years has been in the habit of order- 
ing a chest of tea every Christmas, and pursues the same course 
in 1917. He is not hoarding, for the quantity in his possession 
does not exceed what he requires for his ordinary use. The man 
in the street may grumble and ask why A’s family should have 
fifty pounds of tea when he can only get a pound a week for the 
missus and kids, and can only get that a few ounces at a time 
and at considerable inconvenience. But if one considers the 
matter closely, A is really in some degree benefiting the very 
people who object to his conduct. If A decided not to pursue his 
usual plan, but instead went to swell the queues, the man in the 
street would have a far more real grievance. The case of course 
would have been quite different if A, having never before ordered 
tea in large quantities, ordered a chest of tea as a 1917 Christmas 
present for himself, or if after buying his annual chest he set 
it aside for a rainy day and started to buy supplies every week. 
In either of the latter cases he would have been hoarding. 

If therefore a man only orders his usual quantities of foodstuff 
er less and at his usual intervals, it follows that, though his con- 
duct may not be highly patriotic or unselfish, he commits no 
offence under the Food Hoarding Order. You will, I trust, believe 
me that, if I have indicated a device for avoiding the penalties 
under this Act, it is only with the intention of bringing the same 
to the notice of the authorities, and not of suggesting a means of 
escape to the evil-minded.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 

[It was stated by Mr. Clynes in reply to an unstarred question 
on February 4th that a fortnight to three weeks’ supply of staple 
foods need not be regarded as a hoard for the purposes of the 
recent Surrender Week. In remote places even a larger supply 
was not regarded as a hoard. But as our correspondent indicates, 
all public and private definitions of a hoard are merely interpre- 
tations of the Food Hoarding Order, which is itself innocent of 
all precise language. We must emphasize the last paragraph of 
his letter. Like him we want to help the authorities to tighten 
up their rules, not to show the unpatriotic a way of escape.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 


LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 
{To rae Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The following is a copy of a circular (without printer’s name) 
which has been sent to the Secretaries of Trade Unions and 
Friendly Societies in a manufacturing district in the North of 
England :— 
“—— and District Beer, Spirit, and Wine Trades’ Association. 

We are instructed to ask you to be gocd enough to try and get 
your Society to pass the following Resolution (in own words) as 
early as possible and forward to 

The Foon Contro.ter, 

The Mrixister or Mcenitions, 

The Prime Minister, 

The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P., 

The Rt. Hon. Bonar Law, M.P., 

And to the Loca, Mempsr or Parviamenr. 

The Members of this Trade Union (cr Friendly Society) 
numbering Members, desire to protest strongly against the 
continued restrictions on the Output of Beer as being entirely 
unnecessary and causing a vast amount of discontent among the 
workers, whose only desire is to do the very best they can for their 
Country to help to win the War. 











They hope the Government will accede to the legitimate 

moderate wishes of the working classes of this Country, and pa. 
without delay, an adequate supply of Beer. If this is done rm 
action of the Government will be very much appreciated.” 
This bears the signature of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Association, one of whom is the present Mayor of the Borough 
Further comments I think are needless.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 
MANUFACTURER, 





EDWARD HENRY MOSSE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—The touching and suggestive letter, which so honours your 
columns of February 9th, regarding the death of this fine gentle. 
man, leads me to ask you to allow me to add a further tribute, ] 
knew him intimately, from his Sixth Form days at Shrewsbury to 
the day he died. The man who knew and loved him best in the 
world writes of him: ‘‘ From my earliest boyhood I cannot recall 
a single word or act which marred his pure and good influence,” 
A few weeks ago he told me how much he had regretted being too 
old at sixty-one to go out to the front, where both his sons werg 
fighting, “but these busy nights have changed everything, and | 
wouldn’t give up the wonderful opportunity they give one for any. 
thing.” Somebody said that when Edward Mosse came into the 
room it was like a great, kind St. Bernard dog walking in—h, 
could not help looking very strong, and very kind and gentle at 
the same time. It hit him off exactly. Broad-shouldered gentle 
ness, disciplined and controlled power; he always seemed to be ong 
of those who, to use words perhaps amongst the most beautiful jn 
all literature, had been “ not disobedient to the Heavenly Vision,” 

The passing of this valiant soldier-priest, “‘in the face of the 
foe,” is suggestive of the old English stock from which he came, 
One of his ancestors, Sir Philip Mosse, a Knight of Malta, planted 
the banner of the Holy Cross on the battlements of Acre, and 
handed down to the family the coat-of-arms which they use, of 
the Knights of Malta. Their motto is In Hoc Signo Vinces, and 
we may picture the brave Edward Mosse, resting, “ever in white 
armour,” broad-shouldered and strong, and, like Sir Philip, 
grasping with both hands the Cross hilt of his sword. London 
guards the memory of another of his family. Captain Robert 
Mosse, one of Nelson’s most trusted Post-Captains, commanded the 
flagship ‘ Monarch’ at the battle of Copenhagen, and fell on that 
day. In the North Transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral he shares 
with his friend, “the gallant Riou,” the monument that the 
nation bestowed.—I am, Sir, &c., Bronze Star. 





THE CLERGY AND COMMISSIONS. 

(To tue Eprtor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In “ A. C. B.’s ” letter of February 9th there occurs this sen- 
tence: “It is well to hear from the Bishop of London that our 
younger clergy have at last been admonished and found ready to go 
and fight for their country.” Does this sentence mean that the Arch- 
bishop’s veto is withdrawn, and thaf our younger clergy may take 
commissions or enlist? If it means this, it is the first news of it 
that has come to me, and I rejoice with my whole heart. It has 
been a cause of shame to me and to thousands that while men 
like Monteith of Elie, and many others, have left comfortable 
livings in Scotland and taken up the sword to fight with their 
fellows in these battles of the Lord, the young curates of the 
Church of England have been forbidden to do this noble thing, 
and have only too tamely accepted the non possumus attitude, in 
the face of the crying need of our country. If the interdict is 
indeed withdrawn, these “fighting parsons” will be a splendid 

leaven in the mass of our armies.—I am, Sir, &-., 
Minister Exerirvs “ Carrying 0%.” 





TREATMENT OF THE V.A.D.’S. 
{To tHe Eprrorn or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is announced in the Press that Lord Rhondda has directed 
that the rations of V.A.D. nurses shall be reduced. It is remark 
able that this branch of women’s work has been treated throughout 
with less kind consideration than any other. Hundreds of 
V.A.D.’s have worked for three and a half years for nothing. 
Those that are in military hospitals are paid £20 a year, and only 
in the last few months have been given anything towards their 
uniform. The Red Cross cooks and housemaids, whose lowest pay 
is £22, the W.A.A.C., W.R.N.S., and the Land Army are all better 
paid, are clothed, and well fed and cared for. The work of the 
V.A.D. is particularly trying to brain and nerves, and is actually 
harder than that of any domestic servant. They have neve! 
been well fed, and now they are especially singled out to have 4 
reduced ration. One wonders whether the reason is that V.A.D.5 
are drawn from a class who are working from a patriotic sense of 
duty, and who would suffer anything rather than complain. If % 
it seems hard to take advantage of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maraarer F. Cane. 





THE DOG TAX. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As to what kind of dogs people should be encouraged to keep 
your correspondent’s excellent suggestions will be looked upon 3% 
a counsel of perfection, but in any alteration of the Dog Tax the 
claims of country dwellers should have more consideration show# 
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them than they have usually received from our legislators. Dogs 
in towns are usually a luxury to their owners and a nuisance to 
pant one else, and should at all times be taxed heavily; but in 
the country they are a necessity. Recently a woman living in a 
lonely spot told me her dog was her only protection, and that 
while it was @ struggle to feed her children she must keep him. 
It might be a suggestion that where cottages are lonely and only 
inhabited by women and children the tax might be remitted and 
recouped by a quadruple tax on lady dog-fanciers of useless breeds. 
—] am, Sir, &c., West Sussex. 


(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—As a dog-lover I read the letter in the last number of the 
Spectator with interest, but may I protest against Pekingese being 
classed among the “ odoriferous and useless,” for if properly 
treated they are neither ? Some silly women would spoil any sort 
of dog, but it is unfair to blame the dog. My experience of 
“ Pekes” is that they are the most faithful, understanding com- 
panions, excellent watchdogs, exquisitely clean in their persons 
and habits, and good mousers. They don’t know what fear means. 
They will not learn tricks, and I don’t blame them, but they 
understand every word. As to feeding them on chicken and cream, 
it is ridiculous. My little dog, who is five years old, has one small 
saucer of scraps once a day, and sometimes a tiny bit of dog- 
biscuit. She runs about all day, and is as healthy and happy as 
can be. There’s nothing small about her but her size, and it is 
too bad that she should be insulted by being considered a pam- 
pered lapdog, for she is not. I think your correspondent must 
have been unfortunate in his dog acquaintances—or more likely 
their human owners. Plus j’ai connu les hommes, plus j’ai aimé 
les chiens.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Morser or Two “ Terriers ” (Brreps). 





LONDON EDUCATIONAL COUNCILS. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Specrator."’] 

Sir,—I would draw the attention of your readers to the progress of 
the Educational Councils in several London boroughs. The first 
of these Councils was formed in Southwark as long ago as 1894, 
through the efforts of Mr. A. Perceval Graves, who was at that 
time the Government Inspector for the district. Its object was 
to bring together schoo] managers, teachers, officials, doctors, and 
parents, and thus te stimulate a wider and more intelligent public 
interest in the work of the schools. The Southwark Council, with 
a subscription of a shilling a year to cover the cost of printing, 
has four or five hundred members, with the Bishop at their head. 
It has done a great deal in Southwark for education in the widest 
sense, and has incidentally secured two new children’s play- 
grounds. The example of Southwark has been followed with suc- 
cess by other boroughs—especially Battersea and Wandsworth, 
Stepney and West Ham. These local Councils have brought 
the spirit of local patriotism to bear on the schools, and 
have encouraged teachers to experiment with new ideas. The 
danger always besetting London education under the efficient rule 
of the County Council Committee has been excessive centraliza- 
tion. The system is so complete, and is worked by so many 
skilful bureaucrats, that the local managers tend to become nonen- 
tities and the teachers to be transformed into automata, expert 
at filling up forms but devoid of originality or humanity. The 
Educational Councils, being entirely independent, promise to serve 
as a salutary check on this officialism, which the higher officials 
themselves recognize as a serious peril to educational progress. 
It is much to be desired that such Councils should be formed in 
all the London boroughs. If Mr. Fisher’s great Bill is to be turned 
to good account, the public must, as Mr. Herbert Lewis said the 
other day, take a far keener interest in the schools and universi- 
ties than it has done hitherto.—I am, Sir, &c., a. F..&., 





THE CAMPS LIBRARY. 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.”’) 
Siz,—You would be greatly assisting our troops in the various 
theatres of war if you would be good enough to remind your 
readers of how greatly the books which they read and enjoy are 
needed and appreciated by our fighti.g men. Books and maga- 
zines have only to be handed over the counter of any post office, 
unwrapped and unaddressed, when they will be sent to the Camps 
Library without delay, for the use of the troops in all the theatres 
of war. In these days it is practically and patriotically immoral 
te leave any hook unused or unread upon a shelf. As food-hoarding 
is to he deprecated, so too is book-hoarding !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Warp, 
Chairman, The Camps Library. 
45 Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





THE ART OF EULOGY. 
{To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Siz,—Your correspondent Mr. H. Wignall, whose letter appears 
in the last number of the Spectator on “The Art of Eulogy,” 
attributes te Shakespeare a claim for immortality for his verse, 
and quotes the sonnets in support of his opinion; but surely he 
has misunderstood the claim entirely. It seems quite clear that 
Shakespeare claimed immortality through the beauty and perfec- 
tion of the subject of the sonnets, and that his verse was merely 





the channel through which her beauty was to be conveyed to all 
ages. In Sonnet XXXII. he says:— 
“These poor rude lines... 
. . . though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme.” 
In LX., perhaps the most beautiful of all, the same though’ is 
evident, and through the whole of LXXII.; and in LXXVITI. ;= 
« But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance ”; 
and in LXXXI. :— 
“Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, onee gone, to all the world must die,” &c. 
In Michael Angelo’s XVII. Sonnet, “ The Artist and his Work,” 
appears the same thought—immortality through the beauty of the 
subject, of the statue or picture, not from the work itself :— 
“Thy beauty and my sadness shall be shown, 

And men shall say, ‘ For her ’twas wise to pine.’ ” 
Whatever Shakespeare’s estimate of his own powers may have 
been, and it was probably very just, his good taste and his sense 
of humour would have prevented him from claiming anything so 
elusive and erratic as the praise of posterity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hook Cottage, Horndean, Hants. M. G. Parerson. 





THE CULT OF THE “LIMERICK.” 
(To THe Epitogx or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Many Anglo-Indian readers of the article on “ Limericks ” 
in the February Cornhill will have been disappointed to find no 
mention of T. F. Bignold’s Leviora, a book of light verses which 
has been oddly neglected by anthologists of such nugae. May I 
quote a couple of his Limericks ?— 
“ There was a young lady in Cutch, 
Whose master was teaching her Dutch 
Said he, ‘ Pretty maiden, 
I'll take you to Leyden.’ 
Said she, ‘I was hoping as much!’” 
And here is another, which reminds us that this Anglo-Indian 
Caian was a Judge in India :— 
“ There was a young lady in Shihuri 
Who cut her aunt’s throat in a fury; 
She was duly committed, 
But promptly acquitted 
On blowing a kiss to the jury.” 
Bignold died, I think, in 1887. 

Here, finally, is a modern attempt, which may be worth printing, 
if only as an attempt to mitigate the sorrows and anxieties of 
war time :— 

“Three cheers from the men of all ranks, 
As their thanks for the banks in the Tanks, 
How magnificent sounds 
Their collection in pounds, 
How miraculous, counted in francs! 
—I am, Sir, &c., 4. DB. .A. 


” 





ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK. 
(To Toe Eprror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I feel I must enter a brief protest against the article by 
your contributor “C. W.-E.” in reference to Crossley and 
Howard’s English Church Woodwork, published by my company. 
Your contributor takes strong exception to the fact that the 
book does not deal with post-Reformation work, but the whole of 
his argument is built upon a false assumption, because he has 
not taken the trouble to grasp the title or the scope of the book. 
The title is English Church Woodwork: a Study in Craftsmanship 
during the Mediaeval Period, 1250-1550, and the work is necessarily 
confined to Gothic work, because the extent of the whole range of 
the subject and the wide field of its examples preclude adequate 
treatment in a single volume. The whole of the words after 
* Woodwork ” are omitted at the bottom of the article from the 
title, which is, therefore, presented in so mutilated a form as to 
convey an entirely false impression of what the book purports to 
include. Hence your contributor’s remarks are rather in the 
nature of tilting at windmills, or may be compared to the pulpit 
tactics of the old-fashioned clergyman who set up a chimera in 
order to demolish it. The book is already a large one, and it 
would have been possible, in view of the interest of the subject 
and the amount of fine woodwork, to have accorded ampler treat- 
ment even to woodwork of mediaeval times. So far from having 
any dislike of the woodwork of the Renaissance, the authors in 
more than one place pay a tribute to its masterly design and 
splendid workmanship; this, however, has escaped the notice of 
your contributor, who has preferred to use the book as a peg 
on which to hang a disquisition of his own. 

No exception can be taken to the tenor of his remarks about 
post-Reformation woodwork, but it is unfair to all concerned in 
the book to suggest that the exclusion of subjects after the middle 
of the sixteenth century is due to a prejudice against the later 
work. On the contrary, Mr. Crossley has already photographed a 
large number of post-Reformation examptes, and it is hoped at a 
later date to publish a similar volume on the work down to the 
end of the eighteenth century. There is a large amount of beauti- 
ful work in the country, much of it still to be explored, and the 
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only doubtful factor is the possibility of the survival in archaeo- 
logical and church circles of nineteenth-century prejudice against 
Renaissance woodwork, a result of the lingering influence of the 
writers of the Gothic revival. Personally, I hope “C. W.-E.” will 
continue his helpful educative writing on the attraction of the 
woodwork of Jacobean, Stuart, and Georgian times, but there is 
no need for him to foster and then slay imaginary grievances. So 
far as we are concerned, we published some years ago a large work 
on the fittings and interiors of Wren’s City churches, which, both 
for my predecessors in the firm and for myself, have always had a 
special appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry Bartsrorp, Director 
94 High Holborn, W.C. 1. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd.). 





THE LARK. 
(To tue Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Just before noon on Monday, February 11th—an unusually 
warm and sunny day—I heard a lark sing as he rose from a field 
at Adel, near this city. The flight lasted less than a couple of 
minutes, and did not reach a height such as is usual later in the 
year. This is a very early date, and I find F. O. Morris, in his 
History of British Birds (Vol. II1.), gives February 12th as his 
earliest record (an observation by Mr. Hepburn).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds. Rearnatp Hann. 





THE CULTIVATION OF EELS. 
(To tre Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Could any of your readers tell me anything about the culture 
of eels, and if it is possible to keep them in tubs of water in a 
garden? I venture to ask this question as so many letters and 
receipts in the Spectator have been most useful to me.—I am, Sir, 
&c., 8S. V. Somerser. 
Sydney Villa, Sherborne, Dorset. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to correct a slight error which has crept 
into your article on “‘ The Basis of Industrial Concord” in your 
last issue ? You state that the National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed has arisen out of the Federation of British Industries. 
This is not quite the _case. The Alliance of Employers and 
Employed works in conjunction with the Federation of British 
Industries, as it does with other similar bodies of employers and 
with various Trade Unions; but it differs in this essential point 
from all other Associations created for the purpose of dealing with 
industrial matters, in that its main object is to secure a non- 
political solution of industrial problems by a joint body of 
employers and employed working together on terms of equality for 
the common cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frep. Hurnm Jackson, Chairman. 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed, 
64 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





WOMEN AND WAR. 

(To rue Eprror or trae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In taking my weekly treat by perusal of your issue of the 
9th inst. I read in your article “ To Our Fellow-Countrywomen ”: 
“For the first time in the history of the world, women and girls 
have been called upon to play a gallant and active part in the 
eonduct of war.” It would have been better for this letter to have 
been written by a lady, perhaps, but surely every Englishwoman 
will allow precedence to the women of Carthage. Does not Rollin 
say ?— 

“The temples, the palaces, the open markets and squares were 
all changed into so many arsenals where men and women worked 
night and day ...and because they wanted materials to make 
ropes, the women cut off their hair and abundantly supplied their 
wants on this occasion.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
84 Hazelbank Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 


Laurence C, Perxins. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

Ar the request of many of our readers our leading article ‘‘ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
ean be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 








POETRY. 


BEFORE BATTLE. 
(Spring, 1918.) 
O creat eternal Spirit of Good, 
Whom we, Thy children men, adore, 
Attend the prayer, in patient Parenthood, 
We now in faith ouwtpour. 
Now, in this pregnant waiting hour, 
Preparing for the fight to be, 
We pray Thee aid us with Thy mighty power 
To purge Thy world for Thee. 





ee 
But well we know that Thou wilt aid 


(Our prayer but heartens us the more): 
And now the Spring winds blow that Thou hast made 
Make firm the fields of war, ‘ 


Grant that, inspired as by Thy breath, 
Like some great gale we, too, be hurled, 

A cleansing force, to break and sweep to death 
A foul thing from the world. 


As warriors rush into the fight 
Clasping a comrade’s stirrup fast, 

So elinging to the chariot of Thy Might, 
Shall we prevail at last. 


Nay, more: so doth Thy power enfold 
Our hearts, we feel that, closer still, 

We are the very weapon in Thy hold 
To work Thine awful Will. 


Thy weapon! Vibrant through and through 
With Thee! Oh, grant we bring to dust 
This devil brood, and build Thy realm anew 
With ruthless thrust on thrust; 
That, at the last, great Spirit of Good, 
*Mid all Thy worlds, this world and we 
Grow clean and fit to claim Thy Fatherhood— 
Or bid us cease to be! 
Hasserton Luiaay, 








NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree. 
mens with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression, 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


a 

BOOKS. 
ew 
IMMORTALITY.* 
Tuts is a volume of essays edited by Canon Streeter, in which the 
question of Immortality is discussed from various points of view, 
For the scientifically inclined there is an excellent, though neces. 
sarily inconclusive, paper by Dr. J. A. Hadfield upon the intimations 
of immortality in the relations of mind and body. From his own 
medical experience in curing physical ailments by psychical means, 
he proves the dominating influence of mind over body; and from 
the history of the evolution of consciousness and will, he con- 
jectures that the mind, having in the course of centuries gained this 
mastery, may one day be completely emancipated, and “ perhaps 
find or create for itself a spiritual body adapted to a different sphers 
of existence.”’ Again, the artist or man of letters is likely to tum 
with most satisfaction to two essays by Mr. Clutton-Brock. In 
the first of these he discusses the cause of much prevalent disbelief 
in immortality, and finds it partly in an honest passion for “ absolute 
values,” without thought of reward, and partly in a reaction against 
the popular notion of what the future life will bring with it. But 
in reply to such an agnostic position Mr. Clutton-Brock points out 
that man’s invincible desire for these ‘“‘ absolute valucs,”’ such as 
justice, cannot be satisfied without a future life; and that such a 
future life is really involved in a spiritual conception of the 
universe :— 

“Is there such a thing as spirit, or merely a complicated 
mechanical process which becomes conscious of itself through 
some extra intensity in its working ? Either spirit is the supreme 
fact, supreme over all changes of process and lasting through them 
all; or life is to be defined as a mechanical process suffering from 
the illusion that it is not mechanical. . . . e mechanical explana- 
tion of the universe would be quite satisfying, if only it were not 
we poor machines that had hit upon it. . . . The fact that we are 
capable of conceiving these [mechanical] theories must always 1 
the long run make it impossible for us to believe them. There- 
fore men will continue to believe in a future life, will indeed believe 
in it more and more with every increase of consciousness.” 

In his second paper Mr. Clutton-Brock uses art, which he regards 
as a representation of life ‘“‘ emptied of irrelevance,” to suggest 
some characteristics of what Heaven may be. The irrelevant i 
our case is the unreal and evil dreams we make for ourselves— 
“our hatreds, our hostile generalisations about hostile classes and 
people, our sense of status, our formulae moral, intellectual, and 
aesthetic, our habit of valuing the temporal as the eternal.” Thes? 
things, not being part of reality, will not follow us to Heaven ; but 
we shall be more ourselves without them, and Heaven will seem 10 
us more our home than earth has ever been. Using the key supplied 
by art, Mr. Clutton-Brock finds for himself a solution of many 
problems about the future life. He has written a very fresh and 
stimulating essay, relieved here and there by touches of humout, 
as when he pictures the behuviour of Henry James on finding him- 
self in “the conventional Heaven of the conventionally devout. 











* Immortality: an Essay in Discovery co-ordinating Scientific, Psychical, and 
Biblical Research, London; Macmillaa and Co, (10s, 6d, net.) 
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This analogical method of handling the question as to the nature 
of the future life seems to us more satisfactory than that adopted 
by Canon Streeter in his two essays, because it frankly pretends to 
nothing but suggestion, whereas Canon Streeter is tempted to 
speculation of a perilous, because too popular, kind. For example, 
the nature of the resurrection body is a topic on which knowledge is 
impossible. The thought that this new body is being moulded day 
by day by our thoughts and wishes, so that at death we stand 
revealed to friends and foes alike as what we are, with no possi- 
bility of disguise, might be allowable in a sermon for its cautionary 
value ; but it isnot St. Paul’s doctrine, and it has no special cogency. 
Similarly there is nothing to be gained by speculation upon the 
probable nature of the activities of the life tocome. Canon Streeter 
is perhaps writing for more matter-of-fact people than Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, and wishes to assure them thai they will not necessarily 
spend cternity “ sitting on a damp cloud and playing the harp.” 

Biblical exegesis, except for an occasional reference by Canon 
Streeter, is represented in only one paper, that by the Rev. C. W. 
Emmet on “ The Bible and Hell.” Mr. Emmet’s essay was well 
worth undertaking, and it is a learned and satisfactory piece of 
work. Many Christians have probably never realized how small a 
place the subject of future punishment occupies in the Bible. Mr. 
Emmet shows that the idea first arose with the Apocalyptic writers ; 
in the Old Testament it is found only in Daniel xii. 2; and was 
chiefly thought of as the doom of persecutors and apostates. He 
shows also that the epithet “‘ eternal”” was commonly applied to 
this future punishment, even when the time was definitely limited. 
Modern scholarship has been able to trace the origin of much of the 
New Testament doctrine as to future punishment to the Jewish 
Apocalypses ; and therefore the critical question arises how far 
puch passages represent the teaching of Christ Himself. Mr. 
Emmet discusses the question with care, pointing out that the crucial 
passages occur chiefly in St. Matthew, whose Gospel shows most 
traces of editorial revision, and in the Apocalyptic Epistles 2 Peter 
and Jude and the Revelation. We cannot attempt to reproduce 
the evidence in any detail, but we may call attention to a principle 
of great importance in the investigation: ‘‘ we must bear in mind 
that the real and fundamental meaning of any writer is to be found 
in the ideas which are original] and characteristic, not in those which 
are simply inherited from the current thought of the age.” The 
latter part of Mr. Emmet’s essay, which discusses the doctrine that 
the Church holds, or should hold, to-day, does not strike us as quite 
80 satisfactory as the critical part. To his main position that, as the 
doctrine of future punishment arose from the sense of justice which 
demanded retribution upon powerful persecutors, it must still and 
always carry an ethical sense along with it, we entirely assent. 
But we think he somewhat underrates the acquiescencs of the 
Christian conscience to-day in the idea of punishment, and also 
lays insufficient stress on the consequences of human freedom. 
Like St. Paul, we may trust that some day “ God shall be all in all,” 
without venturing to deny the possibility that a human spirit may 
become so hardened that God's love can only beat upon it in vain. 
“There may be heaven,” says the poet, ‘“‘ there must be hell.” 

Finally, three essays are contributed by Miss Lily Dougall. 
author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, upon Spiritualism and Theosophy 
and telepathic communication with “the beyond.” These are 
very timely papers, and they strike us as well argued and likely 
to prove helpful to persons who are attracted to occultism. One 
story in the writer's experience is worth reproducing for the evidence 
it furnishes that telepathic impressions may be conveyed to the 
“medium ”’ from some one not present at the séaice through a 
person who unconsciously has received and transmitted them :— 

“My friend, whom we will call Miss A, received a visit from an 
acquaintance we will call Mrs. B. The mind of Miss A was at the 
time absorbed by the details of some striking events which had 
lately oceurred in her own circle, but she did not mention these 
events to Mrs. B, who was not an intimate friend and was not 
personally concerned in them. In the course of conversation 
Mrs. B said she was on her way to keep an appointment with a 
Visualising medium. Asked why she made such appointments, she 
replied that this medium had the power to see as in a vision the 
most important factors of her life, and in that way to give her wise 
advice as to how to act in the present and immediate future. Mrs. B 
took her leave, but in a short time unexpectedly called again on 
her way home, to tell Miss A that her visit to the medium this time 
had been disappointing and useless. The medium had had and 
described a series of visions, but nothing in them was recognized 
by Mrs. B and neither she nor the medium could make any sense 
out of them. Out of politeness Miss A enquired their nature, and 
was amazed when Mrs. B’s recital set forth with considerable detail 
the events which had absorbed her own mind during Mrs. B's visit 
before she went on to the séance.” 





ANDREW JOHNSON.* 
Arter the lapse of half-a-century, Americans have agreed to 
regard the Civil War as an historical drama. Mr. Oberholtzer’s 
book, learned and impartial though lacking the graces of style, 
seems to show that the time is coming when the profoundly critical 
period of Reconstruction after the Civil War will also be regarded 
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with dispassionate interest by most of his countrymen. It is true 
that the wounds inflicted on the South by the revengeful policy 
of a majority. in the North after all the fighting was done have 
not yet healed. The attempt to find a speedy solution of the 
negro problem on the basis of the Rights of Man, while deliberately 
punishing and humiliating the beaten Confederates, has clearly 
failed, and the solid Democratic South is still a standing proof of 
the futility of trying to eoerce a proud people by laws repugnant 
to its instincts. The friends of the negro and those who used negro 
enfranchisement as a rod for Southern backs went to great lengths 
in their partisanship. They involved Congress in a violent quarrel 
with the President, ending in his impeachment. They went far 
to destroy the Constitutional powers of both the President and the 
Supreme Court, and to concentrate all authority in the Republican 
caucus controlling Congress, thus throwing the Constitution out 
of gear. They subjected ten States to a military dictatorship, 
and denied the white population the ordinary rights of American 
citizens. But their policy is now admitted by all sober men to 
have been mistaken, and their course of action deserves to be studied 
as @ warning rather than an example. 


The history of Andrew Johnson's Presidency gives a measure of 
the loss that America sustained by the murder of Lincoln. That 
great man, who had steered his country through four years of civil 
war and had then been re-elected President, was loved and trusted 
by the North as no man had been since Washington, and it is 
probable, though not certain, that his patience, tact, and courage 
would have sufficed to keep party passion within bounds while the 
South was being brought once more into normal relations with the 
rest of the Union. But Johnson had none of Lincoln’s supreme 
qualities. Like Lincoln he came of very humble parents, but 
unlike Lincoln he could not overcome the defects of his lack of 
early training. No one could have objected to the fact that he 
was a “‘ poor white ”’ from North Carolina and began life as a village 
tailor in Tennessee if Johnson had not continually boasted of his 
origin and made unseemly jests about the tailor’s craft taking its 
rise in the Garden of Eden. No one could have complained with 
reason of his want of education if, when the fit seized him, the 
President had not gone about making scurrilous speeches, worthy 
of what the Americans call a soap-box orator, against his opponents. 
It may or may not be true that when he took the oath as Vice- 
President he was intoxicated, and it is not true that he was given 
to indulgence in drink. But he was intemperate in his language 
and careless of the proprieties, and thus was his own worst enemy. 
He had been chosen as Republican candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency because he was one of the few Southern Senators who remained 
loyal to the Union in 1861,and because he had acted as Military 
Governor of reconquered Tennessee. Six weeks after he had been 
installed in his unimportant office he found himself, at Lincoln's 
death on April 15th, 1865, President of the United States, with the 
responsibility of restoring peace and order to a distracted nation. 
To be thrust into such a position by fate would have been a trying 
experience for any ordinary mortal, and in fairness to Johnson we 
must never forget his difficulties. The shock at first sobered him. 
For a few weeks all parties, from the extreme Abolitionists to the 
defeated Southerners, spoke well of Johnson. But this ominous 
unanimity soon disappeared. Directly it became apparent that 
Johnson, in all good faith and honesty of purpose, meant to pursue 
a@ policy of reconciliation in the South, his troubles began. On 
May 29th, 1865, when he issued a proclamation of amnesty for the 
vanquished, except the well-to-do, Confederate officers and others, 
he announced the appointment of a Provisional Governor for 
North Carolina, who should summon a Convention of delegates to 
reform the State Constitution. He told negro visitors to the 
White House that the liberated blacks must work and prove that 
they deserved their freedom. At once the Northern Radicals 
began to show uneasiness. They demanded nothing less than full 
political rights for the negro, and insisted that the blacks, who 
could not vote in the Northern States, should be enfranchised 
forthwith in the South. Sumner, their leader, had felt assured of 
Johnson's sympathy, and in a letter of May Ist had ventured to 
compare Johnson with Lincoln, to Lincoln’s detriment. “‘ Our late 
President accepted the principle but hesitated in the application,” 
Sumner wrote. ‘Our new President accepts the principle and the 
application.”” He was soon undeceived, and with Thaddeus Stevens 
of Pennsylvania, the shrewd politician who “‘ was now the voice of 
the unthinking Northern populace, arousing their vindictive pre- 
judices and crying for retribution,” Sumner began to organize for 
the next Session of Congress. For the moment Northern public 
opinion seemed to favour the President’s moderate and sensible 
policy. 

Unhappily for Johnson, and for America, the Southern States 
profited by his moderation to hold Conventions of a somewhat defiant 
type, and to elcct to Congress Senators and Representatives most of 
whom had been prominent “ rebels, ’ including’Alexander Stephens, 
the Confederate Vice-President. The Northern Radical Press 
naturally made the most of these tactless proceedings, and gradua'ly 
worked up a violent popular agitation. When Congress met, its first 
act was to ignore the presence of the Southern Representatives. The 
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President's Message, written by Bancroft the historian, did not 
specifically recommend their admission, but argued very conclusively 
that the question wkether the Southern negroes should be enfran- 
chised must be determined by the States and not by Congress. The 
Radicals at once began to attack Johnson. “ If you are not ready 
to. be the Moses of an oppressed people,” said Sumner, “do not 
become its Pharaoh.” Stevens maintained that the Southern States 
must be treated as conquered provinces, and that they should never 
be readmitted until their Constitutions had been amended so as “ to 
secure perpetual ascendancy to the party of the Union.” Philan- 
thropy and sheer revenge were mingled in their pleas. The conflict 
between President and Congress began with his vetoing of a Bill to 
perpetuate the Freedmen’s Bureau, established during the war to 
provide land for negroes, and to extend military protection to all 
negroes who were denied civil rights enjoyed by white men. Demon- 
strations and counter-demonstrations were held, and Johnson at 
a publie meeting in February, 1866, unluckily let his temper get 
the better of him :— 

“He forgot for the time that he was not on the hustings in 
East Tennessee, and he was led into a wild, incoherent harangue 
of more than an hour in length. As he proceeded his choler rose, 
he gnashed his teeth, his voice grew loud and boisterous, and at 
times, when he was interrupted by cries of ‘ Give it to them, Andy,’ 
‘ Hit them again,’ etc., and rowdies asked him questions, he seemed 
to be entirely beside himself. His words were reported differently 
by different persons, but in all forms they were so little in keeping 
with the dignity of the Presidential office that, after they were 
‘put upon the wires’ for the newspapers, some censor forbade 
their going out. It was late at night before the prohibitory order 
was revoked and the transmission of the speech was resumed.” 
Congress then passed a Bill to confer full civil rights, but not the 
franchise, on negroes. Johnson vetoed this on the ground that 
citizens of the United States must acquire their citizenship through 
she separate States. Here, the author thinks, he made his fatal 
error, for he alienated many moderate men, who would have gladly 
supported him, by adhering to a somewhat pedantic theory that 
seemed to be all in favour of the unrepentant South. After this, 
Johnson was exposed to a long series of humiliations. Whatever 
Bills he vetoed were immediately passed again over his veto and 
became law. Tennessee was readmitted to the Union before the 
Session énded, but the ten other States were to wait for years. 
in the recess Northern feeling was inflamed by race riots in Memphis 
and in New Orleans, where a Negro Suffrage Convention was 
dispersed by violence. The President added fuel to the flame by 
a speech-making tour—‘‘ a swing around the circle,” he called it— 
in the course of which he abused without stint “‘ the foul whelps 
of sin" who were attacking him. He took General Grant and 
Admiral Farragut in his train, and hostile crowds showed their 
contempt for the President by persistently cheering for Grant 
while Johnson was speaking. Excited partisans feared the outbreak 
of a new civil war. When Congress met, it renewed its duel with the 
President. It abolished the temporary Southern Governments and 
replaced them by Federal Military Administrations under Brigadiers 
who, as Johnson said, would be absolute despots. Congress went 
on to deprive the President of the power to dismiss office-holders 
and Army officers. It ordered the Military Governors to register 
all the black and white voters in each district, and to hold Constitu- 
tional Conventions. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
restricted. Repeated efforts were made by individual Radicals 
to impeach the President, but this final step was not taken by the 
Party till December, 1867, while Congress was disputing Johnson’s 
right to dismiss his Secretary for War. At this point Mr. Ober- 
holtzer’s first volume ends. It contains two long and instructive 
chapters on the pitiful condition of the South after the war, and on 
the great movement of population to the West during the late 
“ sixties,” besides an account of the Indian question and a chapter 
on Mexico and Alaska. We shall look with interest for further 
volumes of this important work. 





WIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS.* 
THE scope of Miss Lee’s pleasant volume, as set forth on the title- 
page, is further defined and circumscribed in her Introduction. 
With one exception, her studies are of those wives who were alive 
when their husbands held the chief office in the State, and even 
so the record is not complete ; there is no memoir of Lady Derby, 
as authoritative information “has not been obtainable from the 
only source whence it could be drawn.” As a set-off, however, 
Miss Lee has been fortunate in securing permission to print extracts 
from Mrs. Gladstone’s manuscript diary and from unpublished 
letters of Lady Palmerston and Mrs. Disraeli. Miss Lee justifies 
her inclusion of a memoir of Lady Caroline Lamb on the ground 
that, although she died before her husband became Prime Minister, 
“ the facts of her picturesque and agitated career are not accessible 
in any one complete account, and throw a good deal of light on 
the social and domestic aspects of political life in the early nineteenth 
century.” For the rest, the main aim of the book is to show the 
influence of women in political life, and to prove that, in the special 
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instances selected, it worked for good. Seven out of the eight 
Prime Ministers chosen were fortunate in their wives. Those were 
often beautiful, always intelligent; as confidantes and advisers 
they seldom abused their opportunities, and often turned them to 
good account, while as helpmeets they were above reproach. 

Miss Lee’s observation that ‘“‘ personality was their chief asset ” 
is true of her exception, Lady Caroline Lamb. She was let run 
wild in youth to avoid overpressure, and wild she remained. She 
had no systematic education, and her great natural gifts were 
never disciplined or cultivated. The fascination she exerted on 
William Lamb is perhaps to be explained on the principle of extremes 
meeting. But all through her chequered and tempestuous married 
life she never failed to recognize,and even reverence, his goodness 
and forbearance. Her first thoughts of Byron, that he was “ mad, 
bad, and dangerous to know,” were best ; but curiosity triumphed. 
Byron comes badly out of the episode; he was flattered by her 
admiration, but did not want to be monopolized, and his famous 
parting letter, which she reproduced without alteration in her auto- 
biographical novel Glenarvon, is a monument of self-protective 
egotism. Lady Caroline’s letters to Godwin are marked by lucid 
intervals of shrewd self-criticism. There is some doubt whether 
she received assistance in her novels; but. her best work was her 
own, and was marked by eloquence and vivacity. Some of her 
verses are much more than mediocre. She had wit as well as charm, 
but was the victim of ungovernable impulse and a demon of unrest. 
The most interesting passages in the memoir of Lady Peel relate 
to the career of her father, Sir John Floyd, a fine old cavalry officer, 
whose soldiering began when he was a boy of twelve, and who was 
as gentle ashe was brave. Her beauty is attested by what is perhaps 
the finest of all Lawrence’s portraits; her happiness lay in the 
companionship of her husband and children. She was a gracious 
and dignified hostess, a devoted wife, but, by her own express 
admission, “no politician.”” We are glad that Miss Lee has reprinted 
the noble letter in which she declined the offer of a peerage after 
Sir Robert’s death. Lady John Russell, the next in the list, was 
perhaps the most independent and detached of all these wives. 
Highly educated, serious-minded, almost a bluestocking, she was 
just half Lord John’s age when she became his second wife in 1841. 
Ill-health involved a good deal of separation from her husband, 
but they constantly corresponded, largely in rhymed nonsense 
letters. We should have liked to see some of these, for they suggest 
a side to her character not revealed in this record. She often 
differed from her husband; she was an anti-Coercionist, a 
humanitarian, and a Pacificist, and never a leader in political 
society, being more interested in measures than the means to 
procure their passage. After the death of Lord John, whom she 
survived for twenty years, her views became more pronounced. 
She was an ardent Home Ruler, and would have abolished the 
House of Lords twenty-five years ago. Lady Palmerston, sister 
of one Prime Minister and wife of another, affords a strong contrast. 
Handsome, genial, a great figure in society, and one of the Queens 
of Almack’s in its palmy days, she was fifty-two, with grown-up and 
married children, when, two years after Lord Cowper’s death, 
she became the wife of Lord Palmerston. She had already been 
his Egeria, and the marriage was a complete and unbroken success. 
To the gifts of perennial youth and good temper she united great 
astuteness and an immense pride in her husband. She acted ag 
a buffer and interpreter. She took much trouble “ to please the 
wives of those whom it was politic to conciliate.”” Even her apparent 
indiscretions were the result of a carefully calculated policy. And 
she was a great, though terribly unpunctual, hostess. Miss Lee is 
perhaps overlavish in anecdotic illustrations of Mrs. Disraeli’s lack 
of taste, tact, and reticence, but does full justice to her single- 
minded devotion to and heroic consideration for her husband. She 
quotes Disraeli’s famous retort to the candid friend who remarked 
that Disraeli must be a man of extraordinary qualities never ta 
be put out by the gauche things his wife said: ‘‘ Not at all. 1 
only possess one quality in which most men are deficient—gratitude.” 
The retort was crushing, and it was true. Disraeli was a chivalrous 
as well as a grateful husband. With all her oddities of dress and 
talk, Mrs. Disraeli was a heroine. Mrs. Gladstone was related 
by birth to four Prime Ministers and the wife of a fifth. Apart 
from the full and moving account of her philanthropic activities 
given in this memoir, Miss Lee shows that, in spite of her untidy 
and unmethodical ways, she nobly fulfilled the high mission 
entrusted to her in Sir Francis Doyle’s beautiful stanzas on the 
“ Sister Brides,” written for her wedding. She was a “ potent 
canvasser,” but, better still, she never betrayed her husband’s 
confidence, though she knew every political secret he ever had. 
“No one could ever extract anything from her.” Yet she was 
seventy-five before she took any really active part in politics or 
made any speeches from a public platform. The passages now 
printed from her diary are full of interest, revealing inter alia her 
dislike of Mrs. Grote, and containing many curious anecdotes of 
eminent men. We notice, for instance, Lord Derby’s antidote 
for sleeplessness. Mrs. Gladstone, like her husband, had the 
divine gift of sleep, and a wonderful constitution which enabled 
her to take cold baths till the year of her death. She “scarcely 
practised the social arts in the technical sense of the term,” bu’ 
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she was at her ease in all societies, Helpfulness and charity 
were the leading notes of her character. : 

The volume is completed by two admirably written 
sketches of Lady Salisbury and Lady Campbell-Bannerman, 
contributed by Mrs. Masterman. Lady Salisbury’s “ direct and 
decisive personality,” her mordant wit, which was combined with 
a fastidious distaste for gossip, her independence, her catholic 
gift of friendship, are brought out with a happy turn of phrase 
peculiarly adapted to the subject. The sketch of Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman is critical yet appreciative. In many ways she was 
a stronger character than her husband. He took no action 
without consulting her, and “it was generally considered that 
it was his wife who kept him up to battle pitch.” She was “ a bad 
conciliator,” and ‘“‘ her resentments were immovable.” But in 
her devotion to her husband and the Spartan fortitude she showed 
when exhausted by a mortal illness she equalled Mrs. Disraeli, 
though differing from her at all other points, 





THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE.* 

The Labour-Saving House is an amusing little book which raises 
many questions of interest to the modern housewife. ‘‘ The 
greatest labour-saving apparatus which we possess is the brain— 
it has not been worn out by too much use.” This very true sentence 
is, so to speak, the text of Mrs. Peel's sermon, and stands in large 
print upon the page which faces her first chapter. Like a good 
many other teachers and preachers, she is sometimes in danger of 
forgetting her text. As we read we are inclined sometimes to think 
that what she is really advocating is not the use of the brain but of 
gas, so anxious is she to do away with that expensive but to many 
of us indispensable delight—the coal-fire. Forswear coal and you 
reduce the labour of housekeeping by one-third, she declares. 
Two servants will be able to do with ease what three got through 
with difficulty in the past. To reduce one’s household expenses by 
the wages and board of a servant is no doubt to make a great 
economy, but the family who do this and then reorganize the heating 
system of their house, change ordinary grates for “ attractive ” 
gas-fires, put in an extra bathroom, and replace half their carpets 
by linoleum will not find that their saving in service has been 
asaving of expenditure. Many things which prove cheap “ at last ’’ 
are very expensive in the beginning. So true is this that certain 
economies are only possible to people with capital. However, 
whatever we are able to save or spend, we are all faced by the fact 
that domestic service has become unpopular, and we must make 
shift to do with fewer maids or none. Whether after the war 
the old state of things will return is a matter of opinion. Mrs. 
Peel thinks that the dislike has been growing steadily, that it began 
years before the war and is unavoidable, and that unless con- 
ditions of service change very much it must continue. 

Hitherto many, perhaps the majority of, mistresses keeping more 
than one servant, have been ignorant of housework. All they 
knew of the conduct of a house was how to choose servants, and now 
they have no choice. With regard to domestic service, employers 
have been till lately under a misapprehension. Wages have gone 
up immensely, and we have all pointed to the fact as showing what 
could be done without any form of Trade Union by those who had 
their own advantage and that of their fellow-workers at heart. 
Plainly, however, the cause of the change was misunderstood. It 
was not the servants as a corporation who insisted on more pay for 
the sake of their order. It was employers who, finding servants 
hard to obtain, tempted the unwilling by better monetary condi- 
tions, not realizing that the root question in the matter was one of 
leisure, not wages. It is still easy enough to get upper servants in 
large houses where trained under ones ensure them a little off-time, 
and where the under ones hope in their turn to obtain, as they get 
older, some hours daily to themselves. The difficulty, in many 
cases the impossibility, is to find the single-handed cooks and house- 
maids and nurses who are required by the well-to-do middle class, 
It is no longer a question of wages. They will not come. Mrs. 
Peel blames the mistresses. Is it an attractive life, she asks, 
to work from 7 a.m. till 10.30 p.m. on five days a week? The employers 
should have bestirred themselves to organize some form of recrea- 
tion and put themselves out to give more freedom. The presont 
writer is inclined to think that behind the whole matter as betwoen 
employers and employed stands the matrimonial problem. Frank 
and intelligent maid-servants say openly that the ‘‘ young lady in 
business” has ten chances of making a good and suitable match 
for one which offers itself to the servant. 

The shop-girl has her ‘‘ evenings’ and the whole of Sunday— 
i.¢., time to make friends. Of course snobbishness plays some part 
in the business. Young men, Mrs. Peel admits, would rather, 
other things being equal, not marry servants. Why? The 
servant has passed through a course of domestic training such as 
must be to her advantage in married life. She has gained much. 
What has she lost ? Putting aside a certain amount of Socialistic 
feeling and a certain amount of snobbish feeling, which no doubt 
exist and grow, we think there may be somcthing on the purely 





human side to be said for these reluctant beaux. It wants much 
besides order and cleanliness, or even decent cooking, to make a 
happy home. It wants sympathy, and we think that is not 
developed in domestic service. Divided from her family, often by 
long periods of time and many miles of distance, the maid-servant 
ceases as a rule to take any very keen interest in their joys and 
sorrows, while those of her employers, though they occur under her 
eyes, she sees necessarily from the outside. Even if she is nurse to 
their children, she knows that the affection and solicitude which 
she feels and evokes are of an entirely temporary character. A 
““new nurse ’’ will be as well liked in a month, and new children 
will as soon make fresh appeal to her maternal instincts. She may 
by a life among people of wider outlook improve her mind and 
develop her ideals and become vastly more critical than her home 
sisters, but we venture to think such like advantages are not rated 
by prospective husbands, in any class of life, so high as the more 
human and homely qualities. 

The new labour-saving house will be very different from the 
old ‘‘home.” MHearthless, servantless, kitchenless, and almost 
furnitureless, with oilcloth instead of carpet, and ornaments put 
away to avoid dust, we must hope to be very healthy in it, for 
certainly we shall not be at all cosy. A few years ago those who 
desired to simplify were advised to have a beautiful kitchen and 
have their meals in it. The last new thing is to have no kitchen 
worthy of the name, only a sort of large cupboard filled with gas- 
works and machinery in which neither servant nor servantless are 
asked to sit down. A nice gas-stove will warm the servants’ hall 
when there is any one to inhabit it ; otherwise the cupboard must 
suffice for the woman herself, or the ‘‘ woman in,” as the case may 
be. What will be the next improvement? Moving staircases, 
we should imagine, to spare the steps of the ‘‘ woman in.” 

In the end Mrs, Peel’s heart seems to fail her a little. She is 
not drawing, she says, the home of her dreams, but instructing 
us about the possibility of a civilized life without waste of work. 
Anyhow, she has written a cheerful, pleasant little book with many 
useful hints in it about mistresses and servants, cookers and stoves, 
electric heaters and fans, and methods of placating those who may 
be persuaded to come and help us to set them working. We are 
tempted almost to believe she wrote it in front of a hot coal-fire, 
in a drawing-room with a fitted carpet and full of her household 


gods, 





FICTION. 


A GIRL ALONE.* 
Mr. Howet Evans is careful to make it clear in his Preface that 
this is not exactly a novel with a purpose, though there are chapters 
in it which deal with woman’s work in a sweated industry, and 
though he is firmly convinced that the war is not going to remedy 
the evil. He is “ only a story-writer,” and he is strongly of opinion 
that a writer of fiction should not pose as a social reformer. This 
declaration frees us from any obligation to discuss his story as 
a contribution to the study of social economics as they affect the 
woman worker. We may regard it rather as a study of the perils 
and trials which beset a friendless and penniless girl of gentle 
birth cast adrift in London to-day. Ellice Mayne came of good 
family. She had been born and bred in Australia, had lost her 
mother early, and on the death of her father returned to England 
in the full belief that a friendly solicitor, who had encouraged 
his “‘ great expectations,” was in a position to prosecute his claims 
to an estate and continue the subsidy of two hundred a year which 
was to be paid back when the claim was established. Ellice does 
not know a soul in London, and on repairing to the solicitor’s 
office learns that he is dead, and that his successor has no 
intention of pushing the claim or continuing the allowance. 
On a second visit she finds that the office has just been burned 
down and all the papers relating to the claim destroyed. To 
complicate the situation, the cheap boarding-house where she had 
taken up her abode is raided by the police, the landlord being a 
notorious receiver of stolen goods, and she herself falls under 
suspicion. There is something bordering on the artificial in the 
way in which her isolation is contrived—her entire friendlessness, 
coupled with these repeated strokes of evil fortune. But this is 
only the beginning of her troubles. She is lucky in securing 
decent lodgings with a poor but charitable widow, and, after various 
humiliating failures to secure employment, is engaged ag a waitress in 
a teashop, only to be dismissed for resenting the odious familiarity of 
a customer who happens to be a shareholder. Her money is exhausted, 
and she is dependent on the charity of her hostess and his son, an 
insurance canvasser. When the son is killed in a street accident, 
the widowed mother, to avoid the workhouse, goes to keep 
house for a miserly cousin in Wiltshire. Ellice has already refused 
the assistance of a blackmailing solicitor, who offers to take up 
her claim, and has been grossly insulted by the wicked Baronet 
whose interests it threatens. Alone and penniless, she is rescued 
from starvation by Mary Trueman, a woman of the streets, is taken 
to a cheap lodging-house for the submerged class, and finds shelter 
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with another poor widow, the mother of her rescuer, and earns & 
precarious living by making boxes at ls. 3d. a gross. Then 
horrors on horror’s head accumulate. Mary Trueman’s lover is 
charged with murder, and the defence reckon on Mary to prove his 
alibi. She clears herself, but not him; and is with difficulty 
rescued from the mob who would have lynched her. Subsequently, 
maddened by the reproaches of her lover’s father, she stabs him, 
and is promptly done to death by a hooligan gang. The old mother 
dies of want and misery, and Ellice is in a fair way to follow her 
when the tide turns. How she was discovered by an ex-waitress 
at the teashop, now the wife of a prosperous novelist, transported 
into the lap of comfort and luxury, and reunited to her long-lost 
lover, and how the surviving associates of her evil days were suitably 
rewarded, is described with a truly Dickensian gusto. But the 
earlier stages of the narrative, dismal as they appear in outline, 
are enlivened by many refreshing and diverting incidents, illus- 
trating the kindness, the humour, and the pleasures of the poor. 
There are also a number of excellent portraits of various types 
of Alsatians, ‘‘ bookies,” music-hall artists and managers, whose 
weird lingo, abounding in rhyming slang, involves frequent recourse 
to the glossary thoughtfully provided by the author. Ted Page, 
the struggling low comedian, is a delightful personage. At the 
other end of the scale there is a most pleasing portrait of a genial 
and generous actor-manager, unspoiled by his popularity. Indeed, 
there are very few characters in the book—always excepting the 
unspeakable Sir Derry Mayne—incapable of kindliness or amend- 
ment. The story is a strange blend of realism, melodrama, and 
profuse sentiment. But if Mr. Howel Evans is “ only a story- 
writer,” he has at least the essential gift of being able to interest 
and entertain his readers. 
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Englishman, Kamerad/ By Captain Gilbert Nobbs, (W. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. net.)—Captain Nobbs was wounded, blinded, and left 
for dead in an attack at Leuze Wood on the Somme front in Sept- 
ember, 1916, and, after lying for three days in a’shell-hole, was picked 
up by the enemy and sent as a prisoner to Hanover and then to 
Osnabriick till his release. His account of his military experiences 
and of his captivity is remarkably vivid and cheerful. ‘I do not 
deplore the loss of my sight,” he declares, “for I can say in all 
sincerity that I was never happier in my life than I am to-day.” 
He says that he had no complaint to make against his gaolers, 
but the stories of some Mons prisoners whom he met confirm the 
worst reports of the brutality with which our men were treated in 
the first winter of the war. He attributes the improvement in the 
prisoners’ condition to the gradual exhaustion of the German pro- 
fessional army. Her new civilian levies, he says, are less inhuman, 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Apologeticus. Annotated by 
J. E. B. Mayor. With a Translation by A. Souter. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Tertullian, the first of the three 
great Christian teachers whom Carthage gave to the world, has been 
less fortunate than Cyprian and Augustine in retaining the attention 
of posterity, partly because he diverged from the orthodox path 
into Montanism, and partly because his vigorous Latin prose is 
very difficult. The masterly edition of his Apology left by the late 
President of St. John’s and revised for the press by Professor 
Souter, with a most admirable translation, shows that a scholar 
of Mayor’s eminence thought no pains too great to expend on the 
elucidation of Tertullian. The famous phrase “‘ The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church ”’ is in Tertullian’s words ‘‘ The 
blood of the Christians is the seed,’”’ to which Professor Souter adds 
“‘ of a new life.” Tertullian was a great phrasemaker. ‘“‘ Christians 
are made, not born,” ‘“‘ See how they [the Christians] love one 
another,” and “ Trutb is the eldest of things ” are his sayings, and 
telling sentences like these punctuate every page of his powerful 
defence of the Christians against the heathen, which, though 
written about the year 200, still abounds with life. 


Farm Records and the Production of Clean Milk at Moundsmere. 
By Wilfred Buckley. (Country Life. 15s, net.)—Mr. Buckley’s 
book, though handsomely produced with many photographs, is 
strictly practical in its purpose. He attributes his success as an 
amateur farmer in no smal] measure to his careful account-keeping, 
and he describes his system in great detail. On some points, as for 
instance the adoption of market prices and not actual cost of 
production in crop accounts, experts will differ from him, but his 
general method is sound, and has been applied without difficulty 
elsewhere. Mr. Buckley also describes his dairy farm practice, 
in which every precaution is taken to produce clean milk. The 
old-fashioned farmer would probably smile at some features of the 
improved process of milking; he does not realize that a consign- 
ment of impure milk may do more harm than an enemy air raid. 


Agrtculture in Berkshire. By John Orr. (Clarendon Press. 
Se. 6d. net.)—This valuable survey of Berkshire farming, made on 





behalf of the Oxford Institute for Research in Agricultural Eco. 
nomics, is planned on the same lines as the author’s recent survey 
of Oxfordshire. We commend to every one who is interested in 
agriculture the four chapters on “ The Agricultural Partnership,” 
“Estate Management,” “Farm Management,” and “ Labour.” 
which are of general application. Mr. Orr shows that good farming 
depends upon the landlord and the labourer as well as upon the 
farmer, and that each party to this triple alliance must give and 
receive his fair share if our greatest industry is to be placed upon a 
sure footing. The much-abused landlords in Berkshire reduced 
rents in bad times without raising them when better days came ; 
the author evidently considers such a policy to be weak and un- 
businesslike. In regard to labour, he insists that farmers were 
never better served than they are to-day, and that the employers 
who have treated the labourers fairly have profited by it. 


George Elton Sedding. Edited by his Brother. (Letchworth : 
Garden City Press. 5s. net.)—This is a memoir, with many extracts 
from his letters and some of his poems, of a talented artist metal. 
worker, the son of the late John Sedding, the architect, who was 
killed near the Hohenzollern Redoubt in October, 1915. The book 
is an attractive record of a keen and healthy young man, who 
delighted in wild nature as well as in art, and who gave up muchof 
his time to the work of a boys’ hostel in Hoxton before the war. He 
volunteered, of course, at the outbreak of war, and is gone with many 
others of our best and bravest. 





The Geographical Journal for February (Royal Geographical 
Society, 2s.) contains an interesting paper by Major Filippo de 
Filippi on “‘ The Geography of the Italian Front,” with some fine 
photographs, notably one of the Asiago Plateau, illustrating the 
exceptionally difficult country in which our Allies have had to 
operate during the past three years. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——» 
Anderson (G.) & Subedar(M.), Expansion of British India, 1818-58 (G. Bell) net 4/6 
Bartlett (F. O.), The Wall Street Girl, cr 8vo................ (Methuen) net $/6 


Bath: its History and Social Tradition, 8vo................ (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Bell (J. J.), Atlantic Gold, cr 8vo........... P (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Browne (E. G.), Materials for Study of Babi Religion (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Clearing the Ground, by “ Lumber-Man,” 8vo.............. gs net 7/6 
Corkery (D.), The Threshold of Quiet, cr 8vo...............- (F. Unwin) net 6/0 
Doyle ts: 0.), The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1916, Vol. ITJ., 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Gilbreth (F. B. and L. M.), Saeed Motion Study, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 6/0 





Goudge (Rev, H. L,), Thoughts for Dark Days, cr 8vo...... (Skeffingtom) net 3/6 
Gretton (R. H.), English Middle Class, 8vo.............. (G. Beli) net 8/6 
History of American Literature (A), Vol. I., 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15,0 
Hudson (W. H.), Short History of English Literature in 19th Century (G.Bell) net 3/0 
Hurst { . B.), With Manchesters in the Hast, cr 8vo........ Lon ms) net 2/6 
Norwich (Bishop of), Marriage, feap 8vo..............056. (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Pilcher (R. B.) and Butler-Jones (F.), What Industry Owes to Chemical Science 
GGUS o.c.0p nc eebapege eecdotosséeccccctpesscecenccececs (Constable) net 38/0 


Pushkin (A. 8.), Boris Godunov: a Drama in Verse, cr 8vo,.(Routledge) net 2/6 
Ramacharaka (Yogi), Advanced Course in Yogi Philosophy and Oriental 


GRRE, OP Bono cc co ccccccccccccccgcsenccccecccoscces Fowler) net 5/0 
Ramacharaka {Fos A Series of Lessons in Gnani Yoga, cr 8vo..(Fowler) net 5/0 
Ramacharaka (Yogi), A Series of Lessons in Roja Yoga, cr 8vo....(Fowler) net 5/0 


Ramacharaka (Yogi), Fourteen Lessons in Yogi Philosophy and Oriental 
GO MU nc ancesdnscaeenengn00s0004seeesoapeceses (Fowler) net 5/0 
Ramacharaka (Yogi), Hatha Yoga, or the Yogi Philosophy of Physical Well- 
DE LE. ca ctudnesheesoquaenetcg ¢opscensncgnecoess< (Fowler) net 5/0 
Williams (Rev, J. H.), The Language of the Cross, aceae ete net 2/6 
WUD CE SRI DN, BIR oc ccc ciccccc ccccccacceseces (Arnold) net 15/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 





DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOGKS 





BY SPECIAL Three want i Gold pe. weet, 
PO British Exhibition. only Gran awardec 
AP INTMENT toa ggg mye ~ Watebe tl and Ghee 
nometers. y Gran ize awar 0 
TO THE KING. omical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
a Compasses. é 

IEW CATALOGUE free on a aT 
E. DENT and CoO., td., 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Teepe 61 STRAND, W.G. 2, or 4 ROYAL £6. 3. 
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IRISH Majeethe the King ond Queen 
POCKET 


ocr ag che to HANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Denagall Place BELFAST 


ORTH WALES. Facing the Sea. Freehold. Large Family 
RESIDENCE. Ideal boarding-school. Complete sanitary arrangements, 30 
bedrooms. Dining, drawing, sitting-rooms. Furniture optional. Lavatorier, bath- 
rooms, garage, out-buildings,—Further particulars, BILL & SON, Cherry St., B'ham. 


~ APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANTED for EASTER for BLACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL, 


SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, Chemistry, Elementary Science, 
Training or experience desirable. Also KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to take 
charge of large Kindergarten. Handwork essential. Good Art or Needlework 
desirable, Good salaries will be paid in both cases, therefore candidates should state 
salaries desired.—A pply immediately to Miss GARDNER, The High School, Blackburn, 

WANSEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWANSEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applications are invited for the above appointment from ladies of experience in 
Secondary education who have taken a good Honours Degree (or passed an equivalent 
examination) at a British University and are not over 40 years of age, 

Commencing salary £400 per annum, 

Forms of application (which must be returned by not later than March 11th) and 
any further information may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The members of the Selection Committee wish to announce that canvassing by, or on 
behalf of, any candidate will disqualify her, 

Education Offices, 

9 Grove Place, Swansea, 
February 4th, 1918, 


CO YUNTY COUNCIL 








T. J, REES, 
Director of Education, 


WEST RIDING OF 





OF THE 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal; Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil, 
The Committee invite applications for the following staff appointments at the 
Bingley Training College. Candidates must be women, 
(.) LECTURER IN EDUCATION, to take charge specially of Upper Standard 
work, Salary £200 resident or £250 non-resident. 
(ii.) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, to help with the work of both 
older and younger children, Salary £175, non-resident. 
It is desirable that the Lecturers shouid take up their duties at the opening of the 
summer term if possible (beginning of May). 
A scale of eine is nader consideration, 
Last day for the receipt of applications, March 11th. 
Further particulars and forme of - ylication to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch}, County Hall, Wakefield, 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE - EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, for next term, a FORM MISTRESS to take French ; Honours degree, or 
equivalent, with residence abroad. Minimum initial salary £150 a year.—Forms of 
application, which should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCA- 
TION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 


15th February, 1918. 

72 Ss HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

THE GOVERNORS of the ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE invite ey 
for the post of SENIOR NON-RESIDENT LECTURER (Man) in CLASSICS. The 
post will be vacant in October, 1918. 

The salary is £600 per annum. The Lecturer will be expected to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the College. 

Applications (10 copies), together with copies of testimonials, and the names of not 
more than three references, should be sent by MARCH 16TH to the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, from whom full particulars 
may be obtained. 


B URSARSHIP OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


This post will be vacant at the end of July. 

The new Bursar will be expected to attend the office from July Ist to learn the 
routine. 

The pay of the appointment is £400 per annum. 

Appiicants must not be more than 45 years of age. 

Applications, with testimonials, should reach the address below before March 15th. 

The SECRETARY, Bursar’s Appointment Committee, The College, Cheltenham, 

Further information can be obtained on application to the above address. 


D* RBYSHIRE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 








CHESTERFIELD GIRIS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
quired after Easter, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Graduate or 
equivalent, with experience. Salary £150 to £170 initial—according to qualifications. 
Also ASSISTANT MISTRESS in Middle School, —— in Mathematics. 
Initial Salary £140.—Apply at once to HEAD-MISTRESS., 


TUDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRL8., 


WANTED, after Easter, SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry and Physics). Honours 
a and experience essential. Salary £150 to £200, according to qualifications 
and experience.—Applications should be sent before March 2nd to Mr. O. BALM- 
FORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may be 
obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolgeap envelope. 
RGENTLY WANTED, CLERGY and LAITY for personal 

service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS on all the fighting 
fronts, There is no finer sphere of influence at the present time, but many centres 
MUST CLOSE and our gallant soldiers suffer unless many more volunteers are forth- 
coming AT ONCE, Can YOU heip us by offering yourself or inducing others to 
deo so ?—Inquiries gladly welcomed by Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 1 
ECRETARY WANTED by Editor of important weekly 
journal. Must have a thorough knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. 
Literary tastes indispensable. Good salary to a really competent applicant.— Box 972, 
WILLING’S, 125 Strand, W.C. 2. 
XPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 
WARDEN in the VICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 
—Apply to LADY DALE, 23, Grove Park, Liverpool. 


“LECTURES, &o. 


COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, EC. 2.— 
“SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONALISM,” by 


The Historic Factor. 
The Economic Factor, 
The Religious Factor. 











uired for the post of 
En LIVERPOOL. 





RESHAM 
LECTURES on 


Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Lit. 
Tuesday, February 26th oe ee 
Wednesday, February 27th .. .. 
Thursday, February 28th 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 

of Council: The Rev, W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Mise A. W. 
RICHARDSON. Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship, Fees.—Resident from £00 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2let-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


5 he BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 





Tusteés : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 

Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was —— in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Masgage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 





Qj OUTHFORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
& President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A, ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 


experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence, Medica supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECR ETARY, 
T° GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full ‘f@achers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in al! its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus appiy the Secretary. 


) ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, Chairman: Rt, 





Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 3 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Mises E. LAWRENCE. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Students can 
enter any date, 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
women. Ixtensive range glass- 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeoping, 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for 
Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS. 
Sa Pall Mall E , BW. 
sorn, ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Open Daily, 10 to 5. Admission Is. 


I 








PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric 


and other Exams. Large modern hous:, 200 yards irom sea. 


Apply Stirling House, Maner Road, Bournemouth. 


eee PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boy: 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupily.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C 

Estab, 1905, 


| Figetasocnsiadd SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


fpring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on > te Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 








UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Coilege).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Sehoel. Large Playing-fiekis asi 





Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, ae. 
ae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
4 84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great atteation to nealth. Llder girk 

may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos. Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Not Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
" POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation fo, 
University, Music, and O. and C. Joint Board Examinations, Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds, Bracing climate. On the Main Lime between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket and Ternis. Summer Term begine 





.. «.» The Educational Factor, 
free, and begin at 6 p.m, 


Friday, March 1st 
The Lectures are 


on Friday, May 3rd.—Prospectus ou application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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RAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Siirs = cape e panne abl ae o—- Y award = a 

enable specially promising girls to study at some place of advan <duca- 

tion, either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the Degree 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. 

In the award of one of the Scholarships preference will be given to a girl who has 

for not legs than three years at some time been in attendance at a school in the County 


of jon, 

The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenabie 
for two or three years. To be eligible for them girls must be between 17 and 19 
years of age, and must have passed some approved Public Examination and give 
other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The Parent or 
Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she necds the assistance 
of the Scholarshi to carry on her education. £ : 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK to the COM- 


PANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2, 











GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, granting free Tuition for 2 years will be awarded on the 
results of an examination to be held in March. Papers may be worked at home, 
under supervision.—Application should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS before 
March 12th. ti, haa, seaman Se <! ageits ndleigcii tte 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE for GIRLS, HUYTON, near 
Live I—An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held on March 7th and 8th_—Names of candidates should be sent to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS by February 28th. 
D, 


| | , oe - 2 F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tole. “ Watford 616.” 

VV INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 20th and 21st 
for entrance in September, 1918.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


S?; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


wi tp oe an RE 
. FELIX 8S CH OOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 

y a Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. _ a 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL’ OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
ta for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1913. 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
Oe Os Phe 
Ore ar COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the Cellege, whether Senior or Junior 


Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, valine £35 per 
anpum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire, Also 




















ARMY OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 annum, may aleo be given. 
_Apply to the BURSAR, THR COLLEGE. CHELTRNHAM, 

















BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—-Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separate 
houses, teaching, Ife and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
JRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 26rn. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June llth, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further Information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master's 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 

by examination beginning March Sth, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 

of Officers killed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London. — For particulars apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. —s 
She wetitinaae = sm Y 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (Science, History, Classsics), two Intermediate Science with 
honours, four First Medical Examination in 1916 and 1917. 
Careful attention is given to physical development, leisure-hour work (natural 
history, archaeology, carpentry, &c.), cducational gardening, swimming and life-saving. 
Prospectus, &c., from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. es 
Oo V E R G E. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
. be ag = - ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
farch, 1918. 
__For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


a mw eB A OE 2. @.@ & « 
The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 

















MARCH 19th and 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 
fhe Schoo! House, Oakham, Rutland. ‘ 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE oF 
] y DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, MA. late 
Assistant-Mastcr at Rugby School. - or Army and Engineering Classes, "Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value 
£60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistio 
ard Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


rVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE. 
WRITING cf all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906 


a) 





from 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ; 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST SCHOOLS 
snd TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospeo- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
‘Ihe ago cf the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should te 
J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londya, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


(jHolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORs. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBLTAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schcols, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


iven, 
Ect. 











NOMOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, ranze 

rW\UTORS. cf fees, &c.) to 

1 Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 

Téducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

tcaching stafis of the most important schools and thus able 
to supp y intormation difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


FU 





MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


£ PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.”” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
tauglit how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 3), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country 
Seaside—who reeeive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids 
Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Streot, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisnh Porntr. Luowerickx. Ikisx 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, a Frontals, &€c, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuilcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Goid, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
post free. Best prices — for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Measrs. BROWNING, instcad of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Clief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 28, 6d,, 53., 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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_—__ 

s been consulted under the notification of the 18th January, 1915, 

cogs non objection to the issue of the under-mentioned Debentures and 

shares. It must be distinctly understood that in considering whether they 

ers e have not any objections to the new issues the Treasury does not take 

any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or‘for the correct- 
pess of any of the statements made or opinions expressed in regard to them. 


This offer has heen duly registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 

————_ 

TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES LIMITED Offer for 
Sale Guaranteed Debentures and Ordinary 


Shares in 


TRAFFORD PARK COLD 
STORAGE LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1908 to 1917) 


CAPITAL - - £100,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 





50,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each entitled to a 
fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of £6 per 
centum per annum (free of Income Tax te not exceeding 5s. in 
the £) and also preferential as to Capital ; and 


50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Offer of 500 Five per Cent. per Annum (free 
of Income Tax to the extent of 5s. in the £) 


GUARANTEED DEBENTURES of £100 
FIRST MORTGAGE each at £99} per cent., 
and 50,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 


each at par. 


Cold Storage with a capacity of approximately one million cubic feet to store 
ten thousand tons of beef, mutton, bacon, butter, cheese, and other perishable 
foods requiring cold and cool stvrage is being erected, insulated, and equipped in 
Trafford Park in accordance with an agreement made with the Ministry of Food, 
The Ministry of Food state in such agreement “that the provision of this 
“Cold Storage enables the Port of Manchester to be used to better 
“advantage for the importation of foreign produce,” and that they 
“will so utilise it to the best advantage.” 

The Trafford Park Company's statutory railway directly connects the premises 
with the Manchester Docks as well as with the railway system of the country. 

The buildings are nearing completion. The machinery, insulation, and equip- 
ment are contracted for under High Priority (P One) Certificates for delivery within 
three months, these stores being the first upon the list authorised by the War 
Priorities Committee of the Cabinet. 

It is provided by the before-mentioned agreement that H.M. Government will 
advance to Trafford Park Estates Limited (hereinafter referred to as “‘ the Estates 
Company "’), the cost of insulation and machinery and of any equipment necessary 
for utilising the premises as a cold store at 6 per cent. perannum. The amount 
so advanced is to be — to the Government by the Estates Company within 
five years after declaration of peace. 

The buildings, insulation, machinery, and plant are estimated to cost approxi- 
mately £110,000, to which must be added £10,649 for the land. The premises 
when completed and working as a going concern will be conveyed by the Estates 
Company to Traftord Park Cold Storage Limited (hereinafter referred to as “* the 
Company "’), at the total amount when ascertained of buildings, machinery, and 
plant, and the value of the site plus 10 per cent., such percentage to include the 
formation expenses of the Company and the expenses of and incidental to the issue 
of debentures and also interest during construction. 

The purchase price is to be satisfied by the issue to the Estates Company or its 
nominees of Debentures and/or preference and/or ordinary shares of the Company 
at the option of the Estates Company (the shares being credited as fully paid) toa 
nominal amount equal to such purchase price. 

It is not intended to isaue any of the preference shares of the Company at present: 

The trustees for the debenture holders are— 


Mr, J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., and 
Mr. DAVID Q. HENRIQUES. 


The Estates Company unconditionally guarantee the payment of the principal 
and interest, and also any Bonus payable on redemption of the Debentures. 

The interest on the debentures will be payable free of income tax (to the extent 
of 5s. in the £) half-yearly as from the date of issue. 

£10 per Debenture and 2s. per Share is payable to the Estates Company upon 
application. The balance is not required until the premises have been conveyed 
to the Company as a going concern, but will be payable within one month from 
the date of such conveyance. The Estates Company will pay interest at the 
Tate of 5 per cent. per annum free of income tax (to the extent of 5s. in the £) upon 


amounts paid in advance. 

The Board of Referees under Section 42 of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, have 
fixed the Statutory Percentage for Cold Storage Companies for the purposes of 
Excess Profits Duty at 74 per cent., which, with the additional percentage allowed 
by the Finance Act 1917, makes 10} per cent. before Excess Profits Duty becomes 
Payable, 





The Directors of the Company are Messrs. 

MARSHALL STEVENS, of Trafford Hall, Manchester, Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Estates Company : 

THOMAS GALLAND MELLORS, of 1 King John’s Chambers, Nottingham, 
chartered accountant, Director of the Estates Company ; 

EDMUND NUTTALL, of Trafford Park Road, Trafford Park, contractor ; 

THOMAS LANGLEY MAYOOCK, of 108 Deansgate, Manchester, ship broker ; 

all of whom are Directors also of Port of Manchester Warehouses Limited. 


The full prospectus and forms of application for Debentures and Ordinary 
Shares may be obtained from 


TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES, LTD.. TRAFFORD PARK. MANCHESTER. 





WHY ARE YOU GOUTY ? 


TOO MUCH URIC ACID IS TO BLAME. 


Very few who have reached the ages of 35 or 40 escape gouty 
attacks of some description. 

The recurrence of these must be prevented if you wish to avoid 
becoming a victim to more chronic developments of the malady. 
A perusal of this article will convince you that it is not only 
possible to prevent uric acid—the actual cause of gout—from 
accumulating in your system, but it will also enable you to recog- 
nize the very earliest signs of its retention, and show you how 
to expel it, and thus effectively protect yourself against gouty 
outbreaks. 

The first of these warning signs are headache and neuralgia. 
The liver is sluggish, shown by dull pains in the right side of 
your body; and nausea and heaviness, especially in the mornings 
are experienced. Flatulence, acidity, heartburn, and constipation 
are present. Your appetite is fickle. You are easily irritated by 
little trifles. You suffer from mental depression; you feel miser- 
able and out of sorts, and lose interest in ordinary pursuits. 

Further evidence of the growing impregnation of your system 
with uric acid is furnished by an unaccountable irritation of the 
skin. Sometimes numbness and prickling, “pins and needles” 
sensations bother you. Mysterious little hard lumps appear here 
and there under your skin. Your joints become stiff and painful, 
your muscles ache, and your eyes occasionally are heavy and 
heated. 


THE SPREAD OF URIC ACID. 


When the first tiny atoms of uric acid thrown out from the 
blood are deposited, say, on the surface of a muscle, then others 
are attracted to this centre, and so the process continues until 
the whole area is covered and the penetrating particles force their 
way right into the muscular substance, hardening it, destroying 
its elasticity, and producing what is known as gouty rheumatism 
or lumbago. Gouty rheumatism is confined usually to the muscles 
of the limbs and shoulders, while lumbago occurs always in the 
muscles of the lower part of the back. 

One of the most common of all uric acid disorders is that known 
as chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout, which is the result of the 
impregnation of the joints by the clogging uric acid; sciatica and 
neuritis result when the protecting sheaths of the nerves are bored 
through by the sharp uric acid erystals as by red-hot needles. 
Kidney stone and gravel are simply concretions of urates, whilst 
gouty eczema is due to the fact that uric acid has chosen the skin 
as the central point of attack. 


DRIVING OUT URIC ACID. 


The only hope of obtaining relief is by the complete expulsion 
of uric acid excess from the system. It is a fact acknowledged by 
physicians and gouty sufferers alike, that the one remedy capable 
of effecting this necessary process safely and effectually is that so 
long and well known as Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes, admittedly, are composed of the most 
powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants. They search out the 
uratic deposits, wherever they may be, and reduce them to harm- 
less soluble compounds. If you are troubled with the symptoms 
above described, which undoubtedly indicate the presence of an 
excess of uric acid, you should arrest all further gouty develop- 
ment by a thorough course of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

You need be under no apprehension as te ill-effects. Bishop’s 
Varalettes are absolutely safe. No dangerous ingredients enter 
into their composition. They do not depress the keart or the 
nervous system. They contain no purgative or narcotic ingre- 
dients, and have no medicinal action beyond that of dissolving 
and eliminating uric acid. 

As a successful remedy for gouty suffering Bishop’s Varalettes 
have stood the test of years. They are made by an old-established 
firm of manufacturing chemists, who have made the subject of 
uric acid solvents a special study. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are tasteless, and can be taken in almost 
any beverage. They dissolve rapidly, with brisk, sparkling effer- 
yescence, and form a delightfully refreshing draught. 


GOUT AND GOOD LIVING. 


Whilst it is undoubtedly true that certain rich foods do conduce 
to the over-production of uric acid, yet the extent and variety of 
perfectly harmless articles of diet suitable for gouty persons is 
far greater than is commonly supposed. You will find all the 
information you need to guide you in the selection of an ideal 
uric-acid-free diet in a booklet recently published by the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufactur- 
ing Chemists (established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
Classified dietary lists are set forth, showing exactly what to eat 
and what should be avoided. It also deals with the nature and 
treatment of uric acid disorders generally in an interesting and 
instructive fashion. A copy of this booklet will be sent you post 
free on application. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., 
and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had direct 
from the sole makers, as above. 
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Sowing the Seed. 


The Scriptures in the vernacular are indispensable for Christian 
mission work. Missionaries go forth to sow; the Bible Society 
supplies their seed-corn. Thus the Anglican Communion obtains 
the printed Gospel in 178 different languages. Free Church missions 
draw from the Bible House nearly all the versions they use. 


In addition to its depots in all parts of the world, the Bible Society 
itself employs more than 1,000 trained Christian agents in the work 
of distribution. Like pioneers, these men prepare the way for the 
advance of the missionary and the Church. 


An §.P.G. missionary in Burma recently testified that he found 
five candidates for baptism in a district where only a colporteur had 
been stationed. He added: ‘‘ The moral seems to be that the work 
of your Society, where followed up, produces delinite results.” 


The colporteur generally labours in the land of his birth. He is 
at home in its dialects and its customs. His business is to place 
God’s Book in the hands of the common people. He commends it 
by the simple testimony of his own experience. 


The colporteur travels in all sorts of ways—by train, or sledge, or 
boat, or cycle—on donkey, or mule, or camel, or horse-back. But 
oftenest of all he tramps on foot from village to village, visiting fairs 
and markets, and olfering his cheap little books from door to door. 


The colporteur is the embodiment of a walking Bible-shop. In 
Japan he has been called ‘* The-Holy-Book-to-sell-go-about-man.” 


Every item in the production and distribution of books has heavily 
increased in cost. The Bible Society must have a larger income 
if it is not to stint the seed. The appeal of its Emergency Fund, 
opened in 1917, remains as urgent as ever. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


- ———— EE 








DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E. 1. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 











HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
0. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 














ey 


ALL BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND 
OTHER ALLIED SOLDIERS, 


Without distinction of creed, are welcomed in 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


HUNDREDS OF 


RECREATION HUTS, Tents & Centres, 


in the United Kingdom, France, Flanders (about 200 under enemy shell- 
fire), Italy, Malta, Salonica, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa, 
and India, also in the 
CHURCH ARMY HOSTELS IN LONDON FOR MEN ON LEAVE 
FROM THE WEST FRONT. 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF SOLDIERS and Hundreds of Sailors are 
daily received by the Church Army in these and other institutions, 


A HUT costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped ; maintenance £200 yearly, 


PLEASE HELP IN BEARING THE COST, FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
GALLANT MEN FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays’, a /c Church Army,”’ payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 1. 





The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has nearly 


5,000 Children to Support, 


including over 


1,800 Soldiers’ Children, 
WHO WILL HELP? 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Read, London, S.E. 11. 


(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.) 





MR. MACPHERSON (Under-Secretary for War) recently stated 
in the House of Commons that— 


“The food supplied in Germany is very low in sustaining 
qualities and is distasteful to our men, the majority of whom 
LIVE ON SUPPLIES SENT FROM THIS COUNTRY.” 


The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(registered under War Charities Act) 
is in 
VERY URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


to maintain the regular supply of food parcels (which alone keep our country- 
men from starvation) to the 1,860 prisoners under its care. 


The enormous rise in the price of all commodities and packing materials 
has more than doubled our expenditure and greatly depleted our Funds, 


PLEASE HELP by sending a donation (large or smail) or becoming a regular 
subscriber (any amount), Cheques, &c., should be forwarded to 


Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. T'reasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
Any one desiring to “ adopt" @ prisoner should apply to the Hon, Secretary for particulars. 


TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 











Tag Kuna, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 





Treasurer: THE EARL OF HakROwBy, Secretary: Goprrey H, HamMILt0%. 
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If you could follow 
your cheque... . 


That cheque you are sending—or have sent—to 
assist Serbia, is the symbol of your sympathy 
for those who cannot help themselves. If you 
could follow your cheque and see it trans- 
formed by an efficient organization into bread 
for starving Serbs, or hospitals and medical 
aid for those laid low by wounds and disease, 
or artificial limbs for dismembered fighters, or 
food and clothing for poor little, wan-faced 
Serbian children—if you could realize the 
gratitude of those you help, you would give 
thanks for your power to help them so easily. 


SERBIA— 
A Pledge 


to protect 


Britain has pledged her- 
self to restore Serbia to 
the Serbians. Of what 
use will it be to wrest 
Serbia from the invader 
if the people of Serbia 
are wasted away through 
famine, disease, and 
terrorization ? It is for 
you to do your part in 
helping to succour the 
homeless, helpless Serbs. 


and preserve 


The needs of the Serbs are elemental in simplicity. 
They need Food, Clothing, and Medical Aid. One 
hundred and fifty thousand Serbs are interned in 
Austria-Hungary—30 per cent. have already died. 
They die of cold and hunger. 


Thousands of innocent Serbia deserves well of us 
Serbs have been executed all, for she rendered in 
on inadequate pretexts. valuable service to the 
The remnants of the Allied cause in the early 


nation are scattered abroad 
far from their homes 
and all that they hold 
dear. A nation in exile! 
Contrast your own posi- 
tion of comfort and security 
with the misery and want 
of these poor refugees— 
most of them old men and 


critical months of the war 
by heroically holding 
Austria at bay. She poured 
out her greatest treasure— 
the flower of her manhood 
—that she might be true to 
her trust. Now, what re- 
mains of the Serbian nation 
is looking to the protectors 





of little nations for the bare 
necessaries of life. She needs 
help in personal service, in 
cash and in kind. What is 
your answer to the call ? 


women and young, inno- 
cent children. The flower 
of the Serbian nation has 
perished. Shall she ask 
your aid in vain ? 


Serbia needs your Help— 
needs it badly, needs it 
NOW! 


The officially authorized channel 
of private British aid to Serbia 
is the Serbian Relief Fund. 
This Committee has shouldered 

Tesponsibility of being 


ing hospitals, dispensaries, and 
founding orphanages, the 
Serbian Relief Fund appeals 
for immediate help. Parcels of 
warm clothing, underclothing, 
Britain's trustee to Serbia. To boots, tinned goods will also be 
Carry on the vital work of welcome, and should be ad- 
feeding and clothing Serbian dressed to Mrs. Carrington 
Prisoners of Warand Refugees, Wilde. One address for all 
saving the remnant of the youth donations: Serbian Relief Fund, 
of the broken nation, maintain- 5 Cromwell Road, 5.W. 7. 


Send a donation, large or small, to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, 
O.B., the Honorary Treasurer, to whom all cheques and pi orders 
should be made payable; 


SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


Only Address : 5 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 





JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


SECRETS IN THE LIVES OF 
THE GERMAN PRINCES. 


LOVE INTRIGUES OF 
THE KAISER’S SONS 


Chronicled by WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With numerous rare por 
traits. 7s. 6d. net. By post 7s. lld. [Third Thousand in Ten Days. 


In this book the author lifts the veil from the private lives of 
the Kaiser’s sons, showing how, despite the iron hand of Prussian 
discipline, they were frequently involved in affairs of the heart 
with girls in all classes of society. 


New 6s. Net Novels 
THE TIDEWAY 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “ French Windows.” 
[Eleventh Thousand. 


THE TOLL OF THE ROAD 
By MARION HILL, Author of ‘‘ The Lure of Crooning Water,” 
ete. 


THE RIDER IN KHAKI 
By NAT GOULD, the Author whose sales to date Hzxcee:l 
Eleven Million Copies. 


BLUE FLAME 


By HUBERT WALES, Author of “ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” etc. 


JESS OF THE RIVER 
By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, Author of 
“Love on Smoky River,” eto. 


THE SWIRL 


By MONTIE McGRIGOR, Author of “ Cross-Tides.” 


THE GLEAM 


By ALFRED E. CAREY, Author of “ Sealed Orders,” etc. 


INSPIRATION 
By FARREN LE BRETON, Author of ‘‘ The Courts of Love,’ 
ete. 









































A BOOK THAT WILL APPEAL 
IRRESISTIBLY TO ALL V.A.D.’S. 


THOSE-DASH-AMATEURS By rs. JOHN SWIFT 


JOLY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 224 pages. By post 2s. 10d, 


This book, written round, though not about, the war, will appeal 
especially to all connected either directly or indirectly with nursing. 
The book abounds in topical humour. A 


——— ——— 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 








ONE OF THE SADDEST SIGHTS! 


British prisoners write daily imploring help for their Allied comrades 
who stand miserably round watching while our men open their 
parcels. They say, “ One of the saddest sights is the look of the 
poor fellows (for whom there is no packet) when these are given out.”’ 
Naturally there is little to spare for these poor starving creatures 
(who pick up the refuse thrown away, and lick out the tins), though 
our brave fellows must often unselfishly deprive themselves, as 
they say, “‘ Wedo our bestforthem.” The 


British and Allies’ 


COMFORTS and 
Victims of War Fund 


(under distinguished patronage) 





—a voluntary organisation (registered under War Charities Act)— 
started work in 1914, and has assisted nearly 3,000 men of 14 
different nationalities, without any overlapping. The parcels 
arrive safely and regularly, and are most thankfully acknowledged. 
The wounded and sick are specially cared for. 


WE RECEIVE 100 PITIFUL NEW APPEALS WEEKLY. 


Won’t you help to maintain (and extend) the good work, which 


9 


means so much to the prisoners ? 


Donations most gratefully received and acknowledged at once 
by the Hon. Secretary, 


Miss E. ORD, SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co. DURHAM. 


NOTICE —tThe INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Hatf-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each; by post, le, 9d, 
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JOHN MURRAY 


New Quarterly List available on application. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 


K.C.S.1., LL.D., &c., LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By MISS 
MARY A. HOLLINGS. 12s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY- 
TWO YEARS 


By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 12s. net. 


TREATIES OF PEACE AND THEIR 
TEACHING 


Three Centuries of. By the Right Hon. SIR W. G. F. PHILLI- 
MORE, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Life of 


By ADMIRAL SIR A. H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 
Extracts from the Diary of William Dannatt, of Great Waltham. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. E. G. DE MONTMOR- 
N 5s. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS. Verses by 
Fighting Men _ uited by £. B. OSBORN. 6s. net. 


THE LIVING PRESENT 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. What woman can do in 
war time. 6s. net. 


BATH : IN HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
TRADITION. 2s. 6d. net. 


Recalls in compressed form the history and traditions which 
have made Bath famous—from the Roman occupation onwards. 


By the Right Rev. BERTRAM POLLOCK, D.D., C.V.O., 
Bishop of Norwich. Written in touching and simple language, 
** Marriage” constitutes an admirable little gift from the 
Clergyman to the newly married. It upholds high ideals and is 
also a strong defence of the Christian laws upon marriage. 
Bound in White Linen, 2s.6d.net. Paper covers, Is. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD 


By D. K. BROSTER, Joint Author of “ Chantemerle,” 
“The Vision Splendid,” &c. With its title borrowed from 
Millais’ well-known picture this volume constitutes a magnifi- 
cent story of the expedition of French émigrés equip by 
England to help Royalist France in 1795. 6s. net. 


JITNY AND THE BOYS 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE, Author of “LOST NAVAL 
PAPERS.” “Anideal volume for parents who have sons in the 
fighting forces—and the fighting sons themselves.” 5s. net. 


STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


True Tales of the French Foreign ——. 
of 


15s. net. 





By CAPTAIN P. C. 


WREN, Author of ‘‘ The Wages irtue,” &c. 5s. net. 
HAWK OF THE DESERT 
By G. E. MITTON. 5s. net. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 5s. net. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON 4 CO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
ail Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, etc.,in sots, runs.and single volun. es or numbers. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological. Ornithological, Entemo- 
legical, Geological, Chemical, Gardening, etc., 2d. each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
Telephone : Gerrard 14) 2. 





Ww.c. 2. 


FULL COVER AGAINST 


ALL WAR RISKS 


can now be obtained by 


Naval Officers and Officers 
in the R.A.M.C. 


Apply to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society, 
15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 
Telephone: Regent 1135 (3 lines). 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LATEST WAR BOOKS 


A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. (2nd Impression.) 2s. 6d. net, 
“Here is a book will live on, for a the truth of the Japanese 
roverb quoted by its author: ‘ One can find God in a herring’s 
ead.’”’—Morning Post. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Carr. GILBERT NOBBS (Late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net, 
“This remarkable book gives a wonderfully vivid and minute 

account of his sensations during every minute of action.” 
—Scotsman, 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net, 
“Many a home in Britain will read and re-read these pages.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (20th Thousand.) 2s. 6d. net, 
** By those whose kin or friends fought and died in the old front 
line the book will be treasured as a part of the lives that are gone,” 
—CGentlewoman, 


—— SS 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 


THE POEMS OF A. C. SWINBURNE 


Popular Edition in 5 volumes; each volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
leather, 6s. net. Also sets complete in box, 17s. 6d. net, cloth; 
2 guineas net, leather. 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 














ROBERT GRAVES, 
R. E. VERNEDE, 


NOTABLE 69. net FICTION 
DRIFTING (wrrs Browne) BYERS FLETCHER. 
MISTRESS OF MEN F. A. STEEL, 


BEYOND (2nd Impression.) JOHN GALSWORTHY, 


Lendon: WM. HEINEMANN 


Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books 


This important book on the Russian Revolution will be published 
in a few days. 


RUSSIA’S AGONY 


By ROBERT WILTON, Petrograd Correspondent of the Times, 
With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


This book is a living secord of personal experience of Russia 
among the Russians dating back nearly half a century. During the 
past fourteen years the author has been an eyewitness of events 
in Russia, and able to study at first hand the manifold aspects 
of Reaction and Revolution, as each in its turn was exploited 
by our relentless foe. He was the only non-Russian civilian who 
participated in all the phases of the collapse of Socialism as 4 
national force in July last during the short-lived offensive and 
disastrous retreat of the armies in Galicia, which was also the 
death-knell of the Revolution. The men who have figured in Russian 
affairs during that long period are personally known to Mr. Wilton. 











20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 














A Humorous Tale of the Founding and Carrying on of a 


V.A.D. Hospital. 
MRS. HOLMES 


COMMANDANT 


By R. E. FORBES, 
Second Impression in the Press. 5s. net. 


The Times.—‘ There is real humour running through it all, bus 
without a hint of farce, and in touch on every page with realities. 


——t 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


AS TOMMY SEES US 

A Book for Church Folk 

A. H. GRAY, Chaplain to the 
Is. 6d. net. 


By the Rev. Forces. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W 
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Macm illan’s New Books. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Illustrated London News.—* An absorbing and masterly book.” 
The Speetator.—** Extremely interesting.” 
Country Life.—“ The Green Mirror is a good story, and it is 
thoroughly well told.” 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown §8vo. 
4s, 6d. net. 

The World.—‘‘ We very strongly recommend Per Amica Silentia 
Iunae, by W. B. Yeats, for a beautiful and profound collection of 
thoughts on the dual personality which most if not all possess and 
which few realise.” 


Immortality : 
An Essay in Discovery, cuammpeting, Scientifio, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. y B. H 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, ©. W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “‘ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.”” Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

DEAN INGE in The Guardian.—“ Important, stimulating and inter- 
CMe Theosophical Publishing House Book Notes.—“ Spiritualist and 
Theosophist may—nay should—tead this beok and find in it the weak 
places in his own system of thought.” 

The Methodist Times.—** The most important work published on this 
subject for many years.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 
Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church vf England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Spectator.—“‘ We commend the book to the careful study of all 
thoughtful people.” 


Issues Of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Guardian —‘ We warmly commend them to the attention 
of Church-people for their clearness and felicity of expression. Mr. 
Temple's style is of unfailing freshness ; the gift, commended b 
our Lord, of ‘ bringing out things that are old ’ as if they were ‘ new.’” 


Watchman, What oftheNight? 
Being some Thoughts on the Position and Ideals 
of the Church of England. By RICHARD HENRY 
MALDEN, M.A., R.N., F.R.Hist.Soc., Acting Chaplain 
to H.M.S. ‘ Valiant.’ Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


An Introduction to Early 
Chureh History. 


Being a Survey of the Relations of Christianity and 
Paganism in the Early Roman Empire. By R. 
MARTIN POPE, M.A., formerly of Manchester 
University and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 

8vo. 4s. net. 
The Times.—* This able and well-written handbook . . . presents a 
clear outline of a complicated study, and the young student will wel- 
come the attractive style in which it is written.” 








The Philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce: the Problem of Art 
and History. 


By H. WILDON CARR, D Litt., Author of “ The 
Philosophy of Chang-.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Glasgow Heraid.— Mr. Wildon Carr's attempt here is a critical 
commentary not on the whole work of Croce but on certain leading 
ideas which seem to the author to be of supreme importance in the 
present state of philosophy. . . . Whatever place this philosophy may 
take in future British thought, we are indebted to Mr, Carr for an able 
exposition and criticism.” 


Cambridge Papers. 
By W. W. ROUSE BALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* Send for Macmillan’s New Theological List. 
MAOMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 











£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


ate offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH and 
GERMAN into ENGLISH, and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your book- 
seller does not stock ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE (Dopt. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.0. 2. 





OOKS.— Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s. ; 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, 14 Vols,, £22 26;; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 
lis, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., 9s, 6d,; Mason's Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12s. 6d.; Wilde’s Importance of Being Karnest, 48,; Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, 12s. 6d. ; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., hf. morocco, 
1004, £3 3s.; Chaffers’, Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
£228, ; McCarthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s. ; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 
8 Vols,, £2 158.; George Moore’s Brook Kerith, LP. Signed by Author, £2 10s, ; 
ence, Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2 Vols., 15s. ; 100,000 books in 
stock. Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 Vols. ; 25s. off, 
EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street. Birmingham, 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward, being the 


Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introduetory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 








Our Case as Against Rome. 

Five Lectures on the Papacy. 
By the Rev. N. P. WILLIAMS, M.A., Chaplain-Fellow of 
Exeter College, Acting Chaplain in the Royal Navy, Joint 
Author with the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., of “ Form and Con- 
tent in the Christian Tradition.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





Religious Reality: a Book for Men. 
By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Delayed Decision. 


Plain Words on Present Hopes and Fears. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, Canon of Peterborough, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King, Author of “‘ The Valley of 
Decision.” 8vo. 3d. net, 


Christianity and Immortality. 
By the Rev. VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Winchester Cathedral, Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic). With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“ It is a splendid record of one of the greatest social experiments 
ever tried in the United Kingdom.”—BritisH WEEKLY. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


. ” 

Irish Memories. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 12s. 6d. net, 

“* The authors of ‘ The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips . . . and this book of memories is not lese skilful than its 
forerunners. It abounds in vivid pictures . . . it contains a chapter 
on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and im the latter will be 
found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old tales.” —Tue Timzs. 

















Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.”—Dartty Nrws. 


The Soul of Two Knights. 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), Author of 
“ White Knights on Dartmoor,’” “ Tales of My Knights and 
Ladies,” &c. Crown 8vo. ls. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of “ Through a Dartmoor 
Window,” &c. New Impression with 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 4. 


——— ——— 





OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epie. 

The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire The Epic of 

Charlemagne. The Epic of Lendon. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 
greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.— FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
The VALUABLE STOCK of the LATE Mr. JOSEPH HORNSTEIN. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 84 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on MONDAY, February 25th, and Three Following Days, at ONE 
i" pagel lv 
z dock TTR (and Concluding) PORTION of the VALUABLE STOCK of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hornstein, of 110 Victoria Street, 5.W. (sold by Order of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, Executors of the Will of the Deceased), 
consisting of Rare Books with Coloured Plates ; Works Lilustrated by Alken, the 
Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, &c.; Works published by R, Ackermann ; First Editions 
of Celebrated English Writers, including W. H. Ainsworth, Robert and E. B, Browning, 
Byron, Dickens, P. Egan, Robert Burton, George Ehiot, Thos. Hardy, J. Keats, 
Cc Lamb, C. Lever, G. Meredith, Sir W. Scott, P. B. Shelley, R. Surtees, A, O. Swin- 
burne, W. M. Thackeray, C. Westmacott, &c. ; Books on 8 port in all its branches, 
including Alken’s National Sports, Annals of Sporting, Apperley’s Works, Thornhill’s 
Sporting Directory; Richly Illuminated Mauuscripts on Vellum, including Books 
of Hours, Missals, and Psalters; Autograph Manuscripts and Letters of the highest 
Importance and interest, by, amongst others, George pernom, Miss EF. B. Barrett, 
Charlotte Bronté, Robert Browning, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Thos. Carlyle, 
8. T. Coleridge, G. Cruikshank, C. Dickens, C. L. Dodgson, Henry Fielding, John 
Keats Mendelesohn, G, Meredith, Mirabeau, Alex, Pope, Sir W. Scott, Robt. Southey, 
Lord ‘Tennyson, W. M. Thackeray, R. Wagner, Horace Walpole, &c. ; Thackeray ) 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; English and Foreign History ; Topography; Voyages and 
Travele; &c., many in Fine Bindings. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 
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In Peace or War 
THE BEST OF GIFTS 


is an 


Annual S ubscription 


THE SPECTATOR 


HE “Specraror” is suitable as a gift to a member of one’s 
own family, or to a relation or friend—at the Front, at 
home or abroad, 











He or she who gives the “‘Srecraror” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian, man or woman, at home. 


The paper will also be a weekly reminder that the donor has 
not forgotten his friend. 





The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the ‘“‘Srecraror” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on, It is a special mark of the 
“‘Specrator” that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand 
to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it in an envelope, addressed 
Manager, The “‘Specraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, together with a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad 
for £1 10s. 6d., payable to The “Sprecraror.” 








To the Manager, The “Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose cheque (or postal order) and should like the “Sprcraror” sent for 
one year to 


Please state title, or 


Tr 
whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss A CIILE cccccecsescccsccceseseeeseerese ee 
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